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England’s Return to Protection.* 

For five hundred years England had a protective policy. 
Under that policy she passed from the most backward country 
in Europe to the leading commercial country in the world. 
Under that policy she gave mankind the factory system, parlia- 
mentary institutions, religious freedom, abolished slavery and 
established the highest wages in Europe. By the economic 
advantages thus acquired, she developed a superior productive 
capacity which enabled her to undersell on even terms all other 
manufacturers in the world. 

Having securely obtained this advantage, she sought to 
increase the prosperity of her manufacturing classes by captur- 
ing foreign markets. To this end, having no fear of competition 
in manufactures, and desiring cheap food in order that her manu- 
facturers might have lower-priced labor, on June 27, 1846, she 
adopted free trade, removing all import duties upon breadstuffs 
and raw materials, as well as manufactures. 

This was heralded abroad as the stroke of economic eman- 
cipation, and has been the basis of nearly all economic literature 
ever since. Free trade has been proclaimed as the true 
economic policy for all nations. In this country, the economic 
doctrinaires have persistently propagated the notion that our 
only hope for permanent prosperity is in imitating the English 
and adopting free trade. Thus far, we have refused to be con- 
verted, but now and then have wavered to the extent of making 
a partial experiment, and paying the penalty in swift disaster. 

On the 27th of next June, England will have had half a 
century’s experience under this free trade régime; and it is sig- 
nificant that at the end of a fifty years’ experiment, which has 
not converted a single country, she is now taking steps to re- 
turn as gracefully, but as effectively as possible, to a protective 


* By George Gunton ; reprinted from the New York Press, April 20, 1896. 
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policy. This is what intelligent protectionists have predicted 
would necessarily be the final outcome. England’s competitive 
superiority over continental producers has all along been due 
to the superiority of her machinery; and her ability to undersell 
American producers has been due to her lower wages. This 
seems to be an enigma to free traders. They have never 
been able to understand why England’s power to undersell in 
the American markets was the result of an entirely different 
cause from her power to undersell continental producers. 
When our higher wages are given as the reason for needing 
protection in the United States, they invariably reply by asking 
‘* If we need protection against England because our wages are 
higher, why does not England need protection against the con- 
tinent, because wages are higher in England than in continen- 
tal countries?” 

Intelligent protectionists have no difficulty in solving this 
seeming conundrum by showing that England may be able tc 
compete with continental countries, despite her higher wages, 
and that the higher wages of the United States make a protec- 
tive tariff against England indispensable. 

The facts furnished by Mulhall, the English statistician, 
make the explanation of this very simple. He shows that 78 
per cent. of the productive power in Great Britain was steam, 
as compared with 60 per cent. in Germany, 58 in France, 45 in 
Holland, 41 in Spain, 34 in Scandinavia, Portugal and Italy, 29 
in Austria and 1o in Russia; or 36 for the average of con- 
tinental countries. That greater use of steam and machinery 
gives England, despite her higher wages, a lower cost of produc- 
tion is shown by the further fact that the cost of productive 
energy per thousand foot-tons in Great Britain is 16.8 cents, as 
compared with 20 in Belgium, 22.4 in Switzerland, 23.2 in Ger- 
many, 28.4 in France, 29.4 in Holland, 27.6 in Spain, 42.4 in 
Portugal, 35.6 in Italy, 32.2 in Austria and 25.2 in Russia. In 
other words, although mechanics’ wages in Great Britain were 
$7 a week, as against $4.12 on the continent, the cost of energy 
per thousand foot-tons was only 16.8 cents in Great Britain, as 
against 26.6 on the continent. 

Says Mulhall: ‘*‘ This enables us (England), as far as labor 
is concerned, to undersell the continental nations by 12 per 
cent., although our workmen’s wages are almost double.” In 
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other words, the increased cost of production due to higher 
wages in England is more than offset by the superiority of 
English machinery by about 12 per cent. 

In the case of the United States and England, the facts are 
quite different. So far as the machinery is concerned, it is 
substantially the same in both countries. Consequently, the 
only item of difference is the cost of labor, which, being higher 
in this country, makes a net difference in the cost of produc- 
tion against the United States. According to Mulhall’s tables, 
just referred to, the cost of energy per thousand foot-tons in the 
United States is 19.6 cents, as against 16.8 cents in Great Britain, 
or one-sixth more in the United States than in England; and 
this estimate relates to the entire productive capacity of 
the country. If this were applied to manufactures alone, 
the difference would be very much greater. It is manifest, 
therefore, that by the same comparisons on the same basis of 
facts, we need protection against England because of our 
higher wages, while the higher wages in England do not make 
protection necessary against the continent, since the difference 
there is more than offset by the difference in machinery. 

This fact makes it manifest that as fast as continental 
countries begin to use as good machinery as England, Eng- 
land’s advantage will disappear, and the wages will become the 
only factor of difference in cost, as is now the case between 
England and the United States. Unless continental wages rise 
to the level of English wages, England will be unable to com- 
pete with continental countries, and will be compelled to resort 
to protection or lose her foreign and much of her domestic 
trade. 

The prediction that this would inevitably come has been 
sneered at by free trade doctrinaires, who seem to imagine that 
some occult superiority resides in the free trade formula. Dur- 
ing the last few years, however, facts have been too much for 
their theory. Continental countries have begun to adopt the 
best English and American machinery, and with their much 
lower priced labor are competing with English manufacturers, 
not merely in their own markets, but alsoin the English market. 
This tendency has become so manifest to observing English 
statesmen that an actual change of policy is now being contem- 
plated. Of course, they are very loathto admit that their free 
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trade policy is a failure. Indeed, the superstition in favor of 
free trade is too strong to render such a frank confession polit- 
ically expedient. Little by little, however, it has been inciden- 
tally admitted by prominent statesmen several times during the 
last few years. About eighteen months ago, the London Séatzst 
offered a reward for the best essay on the subject of ‘‘ Organ- 
izing an Imperial Federation,” in which the principle of free 
trade should be maintained within the federation and protection 
against all without. 

It is officially announced that a conference is to be called for 
the purpose of devising ways and means to bring it about. In 
his speech announcing the scheme at the Canada Club, the sub- 
stance of which has since been repeated in Parliament, Mr. 
Chamberlain admitted that though still a free trader, he was 
willing to depart from the doctrine in order to improve the com- 
mercial interests of the country. According to the report of his 
speech in the London Times, he said: 

‘*T have no such pedantic admiration for it (free trade) that 
if sufficient advantage were offered me I .would not consider 
a deviation from the strict doctrine. [Hear, hear!] Mr. Cobden 
himself took this view, and compromised his principles in mak- 
ing the French treaty; and it cannot be expected that we, his 
disciples, should be more orthodox than the apostle of free 
trade himself. [Hear, hear! and laughter.] My fourth propo- 
sition is that a true Zollverein for the Empire, that a free trade 
established throughout the Empire, although it would involve 
the imposition of duties against foreign countries, and would 
be in that respect a derogation from the high principles of free 
trade, and from the practice of the United Kingdom up to the 
present time, would still be a proper subject for discussion and 
might probably lead to a satisfactory arrangement, if the 
colonies on their part were willing to consider it. [Hear, hear! 
and cheers. ]” 

This is a complete confession that free trade as a policy for 
England has been a failure, and that England is now ready to 
adopt an imperial federation modelled on the basis of the 
United States, with a protective policy against all foreign coun- 
tries. This is in accord with Lord Salisbury’s speech some two 
years ago, and the call for a conference shows that it is a part 
of the official program of the administration. 
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The London 77mes of March 27th endorsed the scheme in 
a leading editorial, in which it says: ‘‘ The United Kingdom 
has for nearly half a century pursued, steadily and avowedly, a 
free trade policy, while the colonies, on the whole, though with 
some remarkable exceptions and with no approach to uniformity 
of action, have drifted into protectionism. This divergence 
has hitherto frustrated the various projects that have been dis- 
cussed for an Imperial Customs Union, which would, at once, es- 
tablish free trade within the empire as it exists within the vast 
territories of the United States, and would bind together the 
members of such a federation by ties of interest as well as those 
of sentiment. * * * Yet we believe the vast majority of 
people of the United Kingdom will heartily endorse Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s desire.”’ 

After reminding its readers that Mr. Cobden would not 
have objected to this policy, and admitting that ‘‘ however 
cautiously limited the modification of the tariff might be,” it 
must involve the reimposition of the ‘‘duty on foreign corn and 
the levy of a renewed tax on foreign sugar.” It says, ‘‘ The 
belief in free trade as the indispensable condition for the growth 
of an industrial and commercial community like ours is not in- 
consistent with a growing impatience of the pedantry that 
would condemn any practical modifications of an abstract doc- 
trine, such as the most rigid economists have themselves intro- 
duced when they had to descend from theory to business. A 
very moderate advantage given to our colonial fellow-subjects 
would have scarcely a perceptible influence on the great bulk 
of our foreign trade. At the same time, it would be a sub- 
stantial guarantee to the colonists of a position in the home 
market the importance of which is likely to increase from year 
to year.” 

The Saxonic English of this is that Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking for the administration and backed by the London 
Times, proposes an industrial federation between Great 
Britain and her colonies, making them industrially into one 
nation like the United States, and adopting for them a pro- 
tective policy similar to that which we have adopted in this 
country, viz., that they shall have free trade within the federa- 
tion and protection against all outsiders. In order to soften 
the shock to the minds of the English people, it is called an 
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extension of free trade, and in order to make it palatable to 
the colonies, who have never believed in free trade, it is called 
protection. But the simply truth is that it is ‘he abandonment 
of the free trade doctrine and the adoption of a protective policy. 
This is a stroke of long range statesmanship on the part of 
England. It will give her free access to the markets of all 
her colonies for her manufactured products, while a tariff 
barrier will be erected against the products of all other countries. 
On the other hand, it will preserve the English market for the 
agricultural products of her colonies. This will give Canada, 
Australia and India the exclusive right of way to the British 
market. But while it will give to the colonies an advantage 
for their agricultural products in the British market, it will 
seal the fate of the development of manufactures in the 
colonies. Australia, Canada and India will be hopelessly 
defeated in any attempt to develop manufactures with free 
importation from England. This, of course, will tend to keep 
the colonies agriculturalists and the producers of raw material, 
and will allow England to be the exclusive manufacturer for 
the entire empire. 

Nothing that has occurred during the last half century so 
completely justifies the protective policy of the United States 
as this proposed Imperial Federation of England. It is the 
testimony of the most successful industrial country and the 
only free trade country, that the policy of protecting the de- 
velopment of domestic manufacture is the true policy of national 
development. 

How will this new scheme, if adopted, affect the United 
States? Its immediate influence will be to exclude American 
farm products from the British market. As England isthe only 
important purchaser of agricultural products, this would practi- 
cally destroy the foreign market of Americanfarmers. If this 
scheme goes into operation, the American farmers will awaken 
to a realization of the folly they have committed in allowing 
themselves to be hoodwinked into believing that the home mar- 
ket was a matter of insignificance to them and that the foreign 
market was to be their chief reliance. They will realize that 
the only market that is worth their while to rely upon is the do- 
mestic consumption of the United States. It is the increase of 
this consumption or home market that protection and the de- 
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velopment of manufacture and internal commerce has created. 
It is the further extension of this that must be relied upon to 
give an assured prosperity to our farming population. This 
return of England to the protective policy, I repeat, is a com- 
plete demonstration of the far-reaching wisdom of the tradi- 
tional policy of the United States, which has ever been to use 
the influences of government to promote the diversification of 
industry and the multiplication of manufacture as the true 
means of promoting national prosperity. 

The only hope for the permanent prosperity of the agricul- 
tural population in this country is to abandon their dependence 
on foreign markets for the sale of their products, and co-oper- 
ate in supporting the policy which most effectively stimulates 
the growth of home manufacture and commerce. Instead of 
chasing the will-o’-the-wisp of foreign markets and clamoring 
for the free silver delusion at 16 to 1, their interest lies in giv- 
ing their hearty support to the demand for the re-inauguration 
of a rational but firm and effective protective policy. 





Credit Associations in Germany. 


Apart from the mortgage banks, savings banks, and the 
old style of capitalistic banks headed by the Imperial and joint 
stock banks and private banking houses which are planted all 
over Europe, there is evolving on that continent, and chiefly in 
Germany, two systems of co-operative or Poor People’s banks. 
Their theory and practice are so wholly unknown in the United 
States that it is a matter of some care and difficulty to translate 
their methods into the language of American interests and 
needs, so that we of the great republic can understand how 
these queer modes of doing business run so like a prairie fire 
in the Old World. 

The Schulz-Delitsch system, when translated into Ameri- 
can terms, becomes pretty nearly a compulsory savings bank, 
based on the building-association system of shares, payable in 
small regular installments as its primary capital, with an un- 
limited liability-on-loans on the part of all its members as a 
means of reinforcing its deposits by an enormous borrowing 
power, and therefore lending power, which greatly transcends 
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that of the American savings banks. In short, it is a savings 
bank based on what we call building or loan association shares, 
with an unlimited liability attachment for borrowing purposes. 
Herr Schmidt, of Vienna, ten years ago computed the entire 
number of such associations at 4,500, with 1,500,000 members, 
maintaining loans of £ 450,000,000 or $2,250,000,000, being a 
fifth more than the savings bank deposits of the United States, 
and about one-twentieth of the highest national bank ‘‘clearings.’’ 
The Schulz-Delitsch associations loan only to their own mem- 
bers (2. ¢., to subscribers to their shares), and for 1892 their 
shareholders were returned as consisting: 30.1 per cent. of peas- 
ants, market gardeners and small cultivators; 3.2 per cent. ‘‘ as- 
sistants of cultivators ” (farm laborers), gardeners, etc. ; 27.4 per 
cent. artisans working for their own account; 5.6 per cent. 
journeymen, factory hands, miners, etc.; 8 per cent. shopmen, 
2.2 per cent. letter carriers, railway officials, waiters, etc. ; 9 per 
cent. commtsstonatires, servants, etc., making 70.2 per cent. of the 
poorer classes. Skilled workingmen then followed, with 11.9 
per cent., leaving less than one-fifth of the shares, in toto, to be 
held by the middle, mercantile, dourgeotste and aristocratic 
classes, combined, whose ascendancy in ownership is vetoed at 
the start by a universal provision that no one person can hold 
more than one share. 

And yet the Schulz-Delitsch associations are regarded as 
less distinctly favorable to borrowers than the still more novel, 
unprecedented and interesting Raiffeisen banks, which contrive 
in the most absolute manner to pluck the flower of safety from 
the very midst of the nettle danger, for they unite the singu- 
lar quality of borrowing from the relatively rich, in order to 
lend for long periods to the absolutely poor. Those who can 
give good commercial security at present are sent tothe other 
banks for short loans. The Raiffeisen class loan only to such 
as are not expected to be able to repay the loan until they shall, 
in the course of many months or a few years, have made the 
means of repayment out of the profits derivable from the em- 
ployment to which the loan is put. And yet the members of 
these Raiffeisen associations become each security for all, on 
all the loans the association makes, thus resolving the whole 
association into a partnership, firm or commune, in which all 
that each member is worth is liable for all that either the asso- 
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ciation as a whole undertakes towards strangers, and also for 
all that every member of the association undertakes in borrow- 
ing from the association. 

The purely loan offices of the Raiffeisen type number up- 
ward of 1,000, and the various supply associations for printing, 
trading, insurance, dealing in manures and fertilizers, dairy 
associations, wine-growing, wine-shops, etc., conducted on the 
same ‘‘ unlimited liability ” principle, amount, with the loan 
offices, to 3,800 establishments. Yet so far asthe Raiffeisen 
loan offices are concerned, they make the astounding report 
that ‘‘ after forty-three years’ experience neither member nor 
creditor has ever lost a penny.’* We are told that ‘‘ govern- 
ments now encourage them; provincial diets ask for them, 
priests and ministers pronounce their blessings upon them, the 
peasantry love them.’’ Where they open there is a prompt ex- 
odus of Jews, pawnbrokers and money-sharks. The latter lit- 
erally close up their shops and leave the country. In localities 
where 40, 60 and even 100 per cent. interest had been taken, it be- 
comes practicable for the poorest man who can prove that he 
has a productive use to make of money, which will bring him a 
sure and sufficient return, to borrow all the money his proposed 
use will justify, at from four to seven per cent., for as long a 
period as the use in question requires to yield its returns. 

The first ‘‘loan bank” was started by Raiffeisen in 1849, 
the second in 1854, the third in 1862 and the fourth in 1868, 
thus requiring twenty years to generate four of these banks. 
Twelve years more passed before they began to multiply and 
before the public began to discover the working of their distinc- 
tive principle. By 1885 there were 245 in Germany; by 1888, 
423; by 1889, 610; by 1891, 885, and by 1893 upward of 1000 
in Germany alone. In January, 1896, Hans Kriiger reports in 
Vierteljahrschrift fiir Staats und Volkswirtschaft that there are 
of Raiffeisen loan offices 3,800 establishments, and that the gov- 
ernment of Germany is now seeking to identify itself officially with 
the system by establishing for them a central bank of its own, 
with the view apparently of adopting the various establishments as 
branches. But the Raiffeisen associations already have their 


*** People’s Banks,” by Henry W. Wolff, p. 72. Longmans, Green & Co., 
publishers. 
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own central bank, which, unlike the local associations, is a share 
bank with limited liability and a capital which has hitherto 
proved ample. Herr Kriiger therefore regards the Imperial 
overture as uncalled for and invidious, almost a source of dan- 
ger to the system. 

For many years the government, under Bismarck, tried dili- 
gently to intermeddle with the system by imposing upon it 
conditions which were alien to its spirit and requirements, but 
which were assumed to be designed to strengthen it. One of 
these Bismarckian impositions was that the members should 
subscribe to shares, to a specified sum, thus forcing upon 
the Raiffeisen banks a feature of the Schulz-Delitsch asso- 
ciations. Another was a series of suggestions to both classes 
of associations, looking to the encouragement of limited instead 
of unlimited liability. The share provisions were evaded for a 
time by making the shares nominal, and in 1892 out of 4,401 
credit associations of both kinds, 4,169 were based on un- 
limited liability. 

In the Raiffeisen banks, therefore, there are no entrance 
fees, dues or other form of compulsory deposits, such as lie at 
the basis of the American building and loan associations and 
are in part the basis also of the Schulz-Delitsch banks. The 
theory of the Raiffeisen system is that ‘‘ long credit is the rule. 
Calling upon a poor man who deliberately joins in order to 
borrow, to pay money, is sheer mockery.” 

When a system of banks founded on such a principle be- 
comes an ark of refuge so that, during great war panics and 
convulsions, popular deposits withdrawn from other banks which 
offer interest will be pressed on these, without interest, it may 
be assumed that a palpable discovery in the science of credit 
has been made. Yet this is just what happened to the Raiff- 
eisen banks, and in a less degree to the Schulz-Delitsch associ- 
ations in the great wars of 1866 and 1870. 

The cardinal principle of the Raiffeisen banks being to loan 
on personal character and on satisfactory evidence of the intrin- 
sic productiveness of the use to which the money loaned is to be 
put by the borrower, it follows that the association at the outset 
can consist only of the residents within a limited district, say 
of 400 ‘‘ neighbors.” All of these must know each other well, 
and know each other’s characters andenterprises. Only such can 
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be willing to form themselves into a bund, union, brotherhood, 
partnership or commune, in which each shall ‘‘stand for all 
and all for each,”’ as to the purposes of the bund, whether it be 
to lend money to certain of its members, to borrow it from 
strangers, to sell supplies, etc. Every member must be elected 
by the members already joined. Notwithstanding it would seem 
that such an association would be a difficult one to get persons 
of means to join, both Raiffeisen and Schulz-Delitsch made 
much of the feasibility of forming an association at all, turn 
upon getting some reasonable proportion of rich, well-to-do or 
responsible members, to not merely become members, but man- 
agers, preferred in exact proportion to their means. 

While in the Schultz-Delitsch associations the committees 
elected by the members to make the loans are paid both salaries 
and commissions, the Raiffeisen associations are run by an ex- 
ecutive committee of five and a council of supervison of from 
six to nine members, all of whom work without pay. The only 
paid officer in each association is the cashier, and he has no 
‘*say” in determining either a borrowing, a loan, or any other 
act involving responsibility. Wolff alleges, on behalf of the 
Raiffeisen system, that ‘‘ purely gratuitous service has proved 
at once the most economical and the most safe.” 

The exact means by which Raiffeisen, or the central bank, 
could control the organization of local banks so as to ensure the 
choice of a sufficient number of responsible persons into the asso- 
ciation is not wholly apparent, and yet it seems to have been 
done. It seems, also, to form a part of the ordinary plan of 
organization that a majority of the executive and of the super- 
visory boards should always consist of the richer members. Mr. 
Wolff, in his account of the evolution of these associations, de- 
clares, without explanation, that this is the rule, and assumes 
that the ordinary self-interest of the members, supplemented 
by instructions from headquarters, is sufficient to ensure its 
observance. 

The Schulz-Delitsch banks cannot say, like the Reiffeisen, 
that they have met with no catastrophes. Between 1875 and 
1886, thirty-six Schulz-Delitsch associations were declared 
bankrupt, and 174 more went into liquidation. The crash 
of the association at Diisseldorf in 1878 almost resembled 

‘the South Sea Bubble on a small scale, and was commemorated 
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in a painting which depicted the ruined stockholders besieging 
the broken bank in hysterical groups. Other failures occurred 
in Chemnitz, in Bonn, in Rosswein, in Wrietzen, in Schkendits, 
in Allstedt, in Cannestedt, in Dessau. In May, 1880, the deputy, 
Herr Ackermann, stated in the Prussian Chamber that in 1879 
twenty-four Schulz-Delitsch associations had lost 7,805,608 
marks (close upon $2,000,000), and in 1880, up to that date, 
another 1,202,877 marks ($300,000) had been lost. In 1892 
there were nine bankruptcies and four liquidations. In all, Dr. 
Schneider computes, there have been 184 failures out of 1,910 
banks, or 9} per cent. of the whole number—by far too large 
a percentage. The Schulz-Delitsch associations are also open to 
the charge of sustaining a high rate of expenditure. In 1885 
2,907,475 marks were paid out in commissions and salaries on a 
turnover of 24,835,265 marks—about twelve per cent. 

Dr. Schenck, the head of the Schulz-Delitsch Union, com- 
piles the statistics of all the co-operative credit associations of 
Germany for 1892. He shows that out of 4,401 credit associa- 
tion or co-operative banks registered in Germany 1,076 are 
associations of the Schulz-Delitsch plan. In 1892 these 1,076 
gave credit to the extent of 1,561,609,530 marks ($390, 402, 380), 
including renewals, which are estimated at $300,000,000, being 
1,451,309 marks per association. 

Both the Raiffeisen associations and the Schulz-Delitsch 
associations differ from all American Banks in the fact that 
their loans are not limited by their deposits. They enter the 
market as borrowers upon their own credit as associations, and 
it is alleged that the effect of the unlimited liability of their 
whole membership is that they readily borrow all they can lend 
without the need of bills, mortgages or pledges of ‘‘ collateral.”’ 

The Schulz-Delitsch associations invite members from any 
quarter; make short loans on strictly commercial security, 
though to members only; and upwards of a thousand of them 
are bound together into a Schulz-Delitsch Union, though there 
are in addition a large number of banks organized essentially 
on Schulz-Delitsch lines which do not seek membership in the 
Union. 

‘* Individuals are to derive no benefit except the privilege of 
borrowing. All profit goes tothe reserve. The first object of 
the reserve is to meet deficiencies for which only with hardship 
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could individual members be made responsible. Its next is to 
supply the place of borrowed capital, and so make borrowing 
cheaper to members. Lastly, should it outgrow these needs, it 
may be applied to some public work of common utility benefit- 
ing the district. Not even in event of the association being dis- 
solved is any sharing out permitted. In that case the money 
has to be handed over to some public institution, to be kept on 
trust until required for the endowment of a new association 
formed in the same district and under the same rules. Or, that 
tailing within a reasonable time, the reserve may be employed 
for some useful local public work.” 

Yet there seem to be exceptions to the rule laid down by 
the founder, for even the first little loan bank begun by him, 
with $1,500 of borrowings, at Flammerstein, in 1849, and which 
had lived by lending as cheaply as it possibly could, and finding 
means by borrowing still more cheaply, until, in 1892, its re- 
serve had grown to $10,000, at last forsook its founder’s co-oper- 
ative principles and divided its reserve among its members. 
This fact would indicate that the principle on which Raiffeisen 
set out has but partially been made effective in the laws of 
Germany, and that the title to funds remains in the mem- 
bers of each bank, and can be diverted from the plan of its 
founder, at least by a unanimous membership. If thiscan occur 
on dissolution, presumptively it can be also done at any previ- 
ous moment, but, on the whole, the spirit of its founder prevails 
in these associations, or they could not preserve their distinctive 
type. 

The marked feature in both these new systems of German 
popular banking is the reaction, or retrogression, which they 
show from that principle of ‘‘ limited liability,” or ‘‘ shirking 
the debts,’’ which has now for more than a century contributed 
the chief inducement to the inauguration of uncertain or finan- 
cially dangerous enterprises by corporations in England and 
America. The chief basis on which both the Schulz-Delitsch 
and the Raiffeisen associations have planned to “‘ create a cap- 
ital without a capital of guarantee,” as Schulz himself ex- 


presses it, has been to recede as far as possible from the scheme 
of ‘‘ individual irresponsibility” for debts and losses, which is 
the chief corner-stone of our financial corporations. Upon this 
principle, also, the kindred associations known by other names 
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in Italy, France, Austria, Hungary, Spain and Russia are 
founded. They all doa great work in ending destructive criti- 
cism by constructive enterprise. 

It cannot be denied that much of the unscrupulousness in 
business, and of the disposition to make a net profit out of 
bankruptcy and by repudiation, which characterizes the business 
world wherever these aims can be effected legally, viz., in Great 
Britain and America, is educated into it by the debt-evading 
basis on which corporations are formed. Corporations often 
come into existence, repudiating all indebtedness for the very 
assets by which they do business, they continue in existence 
only as long as it is more convenient to pay their debts than to 
fight them, and when they go into a receiver’s hands they com- 
pel creditors to take as low a percentage of their debts as is 
necessary to leave the corporations a profit, thus shifting all the 
risks and losses of business upon their creditors, and so using, 
virtually, their creditors’ property as an experimental capital 
with which to start without actual personal risk to themselves. 

We cannot regard it as altogether an unhealthy sign that 
both of the new German efforts to ‘‘ vulgarize credit” by plac- 
ing ‘‘enterprises of great pith and moment”’ within the power 
of the deserving poor, have made the very basis of their sur- 
prising success to consist in discarding utterly and dogmatically 
at the outset the notion that there can be any escape from legal 
liability, at any time or in any way, for every part of the indebt- 
edness whereby value has been obtained from another person 
that remains unpaid for. This seems much like a restoring of 
the ancient landmarks, to conform literally to that pithy but 
much-slighted precept, ‘‘ thou shalt not steal,” by so extending 
it as to add, ‘‘even through the legal methods of limited liability.” 

It is also extremely important to note that in some way, not 
wholly explained, but apparently practical, both these classes 
of credit institutions, though moulded upon democratic lines, 
have not sunk into the socialistic bog of anti-capitalism or hatred 
of rich men. Though both the Schulz and the Raiffeisen banks 
limited members to one share and the Raiffeisen to one vote, 
to prevent the associations from falling into the coercive or 
capitalistic monopoly of rich men, yet both of them insisted 
that no association should be formed entirely of poor men, 
and that, when rich men were mustered in, they should have 
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an advisory power proportionate to the greater burden of risk 
they were carrying. They must be given an effective veto 
in the executive committees, in the committees of supervision, 
and in the quarterly meetings of the committees of revision. 
Thus these associations, though they are doing far more than 
any other agency in Germany to expand the industrial powers 
of the poor, are nevertheless the one medium through which 
the poor are united in most effective, and without misrepresen- 
tation we may say, voluntary co-operation with the rich. The 
associations, especially the Raiffeisen, could not have met with 
the prosperity and security they have enjoyed if the reckless, 
the irresponsible and the desperate had been entrusted with 
their management. Schulz is said to have distinguished at first 
against ‘‘the very poor men,’ but the large percentage of 
journeymen, farm laborers, market gardeners, waiters and 
peasants which are returned as members of his banks, shows 
that it must have been only the thriftless and wilfully improvi- 
dent that he aimed toexclude. Raiffeisen insisted upon ‘‘ rich 
members ’’ enough to make a majority in each of the com- 
mittees of management. Hence the progress of these banks 
has been peculiarly along lines tending toward the largest social 
brotherhood rather than toward social revolution. The so-called 
‘* scientific socialists” as such have found none but negative 
comfort in them. The greater their prevalence the less the 
need of ‘* social revolution.” 

The German lending associations seem to have made use, 
in these two credit systems, of the same principles of judgment 
concerning men and loans, which the merchants and manufac- 
turers, and even the farmers of America, apply to the matter 
of giving credit in the sale of goods. Dun’s and Bradstreet’s 
commercial agencies collect for their patrons, to guide them in 
extending or withholding credits on the sale of goods, very 
nearly the same class of facts as determine the judgment of both 
the Schulz and the Raiffeison banks in making loans. The dis- 
covery on the part of our German cousins consists only in utiliz- 
ing this kind of knowledge so as not merely to make it the basis 
of sales on credit, but also of loans. All credit tends probably 
to democratize capital. The pith of Alexander Hamilton's con- 
ception of the gain made to society by banks of any kind lay in 
their tendency to gather up the idle capitals of society, and to 
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utilize them by loaning them to the enterprising. This was 
practically equivalent to increasing the quantity of capital by 
increasing its rapidity of movement. The two German systems 
carry this utility one step further. They so mass the aggre- 
gated responsibility of the comparatively poor as to arrive ata 
power of borrowing for their own use from the relatively rich. 
This seems to be an advance in credit methods along lines which 
Americans cannot fail to study with interest. And yet in 
some respects the Raiffeisen banks seem like an importation 
from Russia of some of the principles of the Russian commune, 
called in towns the ar¢e/, and in agricultural work the mir. A 
common convenience of both the arte/ and the mzr in Russia 
is that all the members become jointly liable for any obligation, 
like that of a salesman in a store, or cashier in a bank, which 
one of its members may assume. So the mir, in its social ca- 
pacity as a unit, is liable for the taxes due from the land of one 
of its members, and assumes the duty of tilling it in his ab- 
sence, and converting the results of the tillage to the payment 
of his debts. It also sustains a degree of liability for his defal- 
cations, debts and torts. 

There is, therefore, in the Raiffeisen associations a degree 
of voluntary recurrence to practical communism or partnership, 
which seems to indicate that among the poor there is a natural 
tendency backward toward communistic or tribal methods. So 
far as a voluntary restoration of something like the tribal system 
shall prove to contain in it a better means of giving credit to 
the poor, it will command the closest attention and respect of 
the economic world. 


A Proposed “Clearing House Currency.” * 

Mr. Gitman, a banker, of Wall Street, has drawn, and Mr. 
Fairchild has presented, a bill for establishing a ‘‘ clearing 
house currency,” so-called. It setsout with the assumption that 
a Bank of the United States, with branch banks in every state, 
such as has heretofore been advocated in our predecessor, 7he 


*** The Incorporation of Clearing Houses and the Issue of a Clearing House 
Currency,” by Theodore Gilman (banker), in 7he Banking Law Journal (March), 
with the bill (H. R. 3338) to Incorporate Clearing Houses and Provide Clearing 
House Currency, etc., introduced by Mr. Fairchild. 
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Social Economist, and by the editor of this magazine before the 
Banking Committee of the H. R., is, in fact, needed to perfect 
our American banking system. It cannot, however, be had be- 
cause too large a share of the American people still get their 
financial opinions through the largely inaccurate filtrations into 
the popular thought of the day, of the financial beetle-headed- 
ness and economic ignorance of the great American duellist and 
Indian fighter, Andrew Jackson. It is popularly supposed that 
Andrew Jackson opposed a Bank of the United States fer se 
as an economic and monetary institution. That this popular 
notion is false is shown by the fact that he opened his warfare 
by asking Congress to charter a new United States Bank which 
should be more completely under the control of the Government 
of the United States, instead of rechartering the then existing 
bank. 

Mr. Gilman repeats the popular error that a Bank of the 
United States has been tried and found wanting; whereas the 
two successive Banks of the United States enjoyed careers of 
uninterrupted success—indeed formed the most successful fea- 
ture in the administration of the government anywhere to be 
found in its first half century. The two banks each paid eight 
per cent. dividends throughout almost their entire existence as 
government institutions, and not less than six per cent. during 
the remainder. Their stocks were eagerly sought for by Euro- 
pean purchasers even at a time (in 1816-17) when the bonds 
and notes of the United States were at 20 per cent. discount. 

The Bank, which passed into discredit in 1841 and wound up 
its affairs, without the loss of a penny either to its depositors or 
to its billholders, had ceased five years before to be a govern- 
ment bank, by its charter, and seven years before to be a de- 
pository of government moneys, pursuant to the purpose and 
to the pledge of public faith on which it was created. It had 
carried out a resumption of specie payments for an insolvent 
government at a time when the government demand notes were 
only worth 75 cents on the dollar, and had enabled the Govern- 
ment to collect its customs revenue in coin, after its custom 
houses had for six years (during the interval of 1811 to 1817, 
when there was no government bank in existence) been stuffed 
with the depreciated paper money of the wild-cat state banks. 
The Government subscription for seven millions toward the 
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capital of the bank had never cost it a penny, yet on this stock 
the Government drew its dividends for nearly twenty years like 
any other stockholder, and appointed its five directors, of whom 
one was always made president of the bank; and when in. 1831 
a hostile administration advertised that ten millions of its own 
debt would be reimbursed at the bank, at a time when the 
United States had only a third of that sum on deposit, the 
bank promptly paid in coin the unnecessary drain. 

It also paid $1,500,000 for its charter, and, from 1816 to 
1836, $75,000 a year for the privilege of receiving the govern- 
ment deposits and handling the government debt gratuitously. 
We believe that for the substantial counterpart of this same ser- 
vice the Government of Great Britain now pays its Bank of 
England about three per cent. interest on £17,000,000, and in 
addition an annual salary of about £190,000. 

The withdrawal of deposits from a bank created expressly 
to receive them, made solely because President Jackson could 
not make the appointment of the president of the branch bank 
at Portsmouth, N. H., part of the political spoils of the victo- 
rious party, was an act so perfidious and reckless, in the 
depths of its partisan demagogism, that all Americans should 
bow their heads in shame when it is mentioned. 

The two Banks of the United States made themselves cen- 
ters of redemption, or virtually ‘‘ clearing houses”’ for the 
paper money of all the state banks, as well as for the commer- 
cial bills they discounted. For lack of a similar service, the 
state banks, when left to themselves (viz., in 1812 to 1816 
and in 1836 to 1860) always plunged into the fathomless morass 
of irredeemable or wild-cat notes, thereby bringing on the two 
bank convulsions of 1836-40 and 1854-60. The Banks of the 
United States, therefore, successfully reconciled issues of the 
notes of state banks with perfect and prompt coin redemption. 
They compelled at once an elastic and a safe currency. This 
combination of blessings has never existed in the United States 
since its government bank was extinguished. Since that time 
we have had currencies which were sometimes safe in some 
ways, but never in all ways. They could expand and after ex- 
panding burst, but they could not expand and contract in a 
healthy way twice a year, as the paper currency expands and 
contracts in England and in Canada. 
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When Mr. Gilman, therefore, disposes of the Bank of the 
United States as an experiment that has been tried and found 
wanting, he talks buncombe to the ignorance of the galleries, 
and not sense to the intelligence of the House. 

Mr. Gilman’s proposition is to erect the clearing houses of 
the various states into legal organizations, into which the banks 
clearing in them shall be federated, and into banks of issue, under 
the name of ‘‘clearing houses of issue,” of which he provides that 
there shall be at least one in each state, and one for every dis- 
trict in which the clearings exceed $200,000,000 annually. The 
notes which he desires the clearing houses to issue are, there- 
fore, to be the notes of the entire association or group of banks, 
thus consolidated for the function of note issues into one associ- 
ation. These clearing houses are to be incorporated ‘‘ either 
under the national currency act, or under the laws of any state 
or territory of which a majority [s¢c, majority of what ?—Eb. ] 
shall be authorized under the national currency act.” The 
clearing houses of issue are to have power to issue to such banks 
as are members, and as are short of currency, a new form 
of currency, to be known as clearing house currency, on 
the pledge or pawn with such clearing house of such ‘‘com- 
mercial assets, promissory notes, bills of exchange, conver- 
tible bonds and stocks, and other securities and evidences of 
debt,” as the borrowing bank may deposit with the clearing 
house to secure its issue. The clearing house has, as assets to 
secure its loan of notes, first, the power to close out by sale the 
securities on pledge of which the notes were issued; second, to 
foreclose upon all the other assets of the bank to which the loan 
is made; third, to assess the other members of the association 
with their quotum of the deficiency, and, fourthly, if all the 
banks of one clearing house fail to make up the deficit, it may 
be assessed by the Comptroller of the Currency, through the 
various clearing houses of the country, upon all the banks of the 
country which organize under the clearing house system. But 
as assets to secure the redemption of the notes it issues, it re- 
ceives from the borrowing bank no asset whatever, and not 
even its promise. The note is the debt of the clearing house 
and not of the borrowing bank. 

The point at which the various banks are organized into the 
various clearing houses of issue, and these various clearing 
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houses of issue are finally confederated into a common liability 
for all clearing house currency issued, is that of legal liability 
for the clearing house note. The notes to be issued shall be in 
denominations of from $1 up to $1,000, as may be applied for, 
and shall be prepared by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
in styles and numbers adapted to general circulation. The 
currency in which the clearing house notes shall be finally 
redeemable (sec. 9) shall be either ‘‘ clearing house currency, 
United States legal tender notes or coin certificates.” The 
clearing house of issue may at all times loan to 75 per cent. of 
the estimated value of the securities offered. 

No obligation of coin redemption is anywhere connected 
with these proposed issues. No design to withdraw the green- 
backs, pari passu, as fast as the new notes are issued, is any- 
where revealed in Mr. Gilman’s bill, and the issuing power is 
as illimitable as the power of the people, by means of pen, ink 
and paper, to manufacture what are called ‘‘ commercial secu- 
rities.” The experience of the country with the greenbacks and 
national bank notes abundantly proves that public distrust can- 
not take the form of demanding daily redemption of any notes 
which by their terms are always redeemable in other notes of 
the same kind and not in gold or standard coin. It becomes, 
therefore, a fair question whether Mr. Gilman’s bill is not a 
project for unlimited inflation without any tendency or capacity 
of contraction. 

In this regard it differs wholly from the clearing house 
certificates issued during the panic. Those were for cir- 
culation as between the banks and the clearing house only. 
Those banks, being in all cases responsible, would look upon 
them as bank debts and not as money. Knowing that they 
were all unauthorized by law, and therefore void if brought to 
any legal test, they would seek to use them only as pontoon 
bridges over the crisis. As the crisis subsided they were re- 
tired because they were illegal and inadmissible as a perma- 
nent currency. 

Mr. Gilman proposes to break away from these moorings 
and to endow the aggregated clearing houses of the country 
with an illimitable power to issue paper money for popular use, 
with the annex, as to redemption, that when any of this paper 
money is presented for redemption, all that the holder can get 
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is another form of the same scrip. Of course such a provision 
as this protects it effectually from any presentation at all. It 
is like the provision that national bank notes shall be redeemed 
only in greenbacks. It insures their non-presentation to the 
bank issuing them for redemption, because every holder knows 
that there are 110 per cent. of government bonds deposited as 
security for the redemption of the bank notes, and nothing 
whatever is deposited for securing the greenbacks. Hence 
every national bank note issued forms just as permanent a con- 
tribution to the national currency as the greenback itself; so 
would every ‘‘ clearing house of issue ’’ note under Mr. Gilman’s 
proposal. 

The fact that the securities and loans, on which the clearing 
house issues the notes, are paid, will not bring back or retire the 
notes loaned upon them. Their course, like that of the brook, 
is ‘‘on and on forever.” Nothing will bring back paper money 
to the fountain which issues it but coin redemption, or, as the 
bankers call it, ‘‘ homing.” This element, so conspicuous in the 
bill which Mr. Gunton advocated before the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, is entirely absent from Messrs. Gilman and 
Fairchild’s bill. 

The proposed *‘ clearing houses of issue” under the Gilman 
bill are not themselves banks. They have no capital; there 
is no fund which is primarily liable for the redemption of the 
notes issued; there are plenty of endorsers, but no original 
debtor on the note. The clearing house of issue does not owe 
it, because it issued it only to relieve a bank which has paid off 
its debt and stands discharged, and has had its securities re- 
turned, leaving no value to the clearing house to pay it for, or 
with. The particular bank to which the note is issued has a 
capital, and was liable primarily to redeem the loan and 
take up the securities and pay the debt it owed the clearing 
house of issue. All this it has done, and hence owes nothing. 
But this bank never assumed to redeem the notes themselves 
in which the loan was made. Those are the notes of the 
clearing house only; the Gilman bill gives no right to the 
clearing house which issues them to get them back for cancel- 
lation if it wants to. It provides that when the borrowing bank 
pays the debt for which the notes were issued, that clearing 
house may immediately advertise that it will redeem such 
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notes on demand. Redeem them in what? In ‘‘United 
States legal tender notes or in other clearing house certifi- 
cates,” 7. ¢., in the first link of an endless chain. Who will 
present any note for redemption in this manner when he knows 
that all the banks of the country are liable for its ultimate 
payment? Nobody! Hence advertising will not bring them 
unless something better than the note itself is offered for them. 
Sometime, if he waits for the general collapse of all paper 
money which will ensue upon a sufficiently unmanageable infla- 
tion, it will be redeemed either in gold or not at all. If in 
gold, what he has got is as good as anything; if in nothing at 
all, he makes no gain by presenting it for more of the same 
article ; and without prompt daily redemption the ultimate 
goal of such an issue must be a collapse. 

Weare all the more forcibly impressed by the weaknesses of 
the Gilman bill that the precautions involved in the Gunton bill 
were not superfluous. 

It is not a superfluous requirement that before the banks of 
the country, national, state or private, be set free to issue all 
the bank notes they please, they be first deprived, by a repeal of 
the legal tender law, of the power to make additional contribu- 
tions to the volume of irredeemable money. Bank issues must 
remain restricted in amount and secured by government bonds 
until coin redemption is restored. 

It is not a superfluous requirement that every bank note is- 
sued shall have some one bank primarily liable for its payment 
or redemption, and that such conditions shall exist that it will 
go home to that bank for redemption pretty soon after its 
issue. Itis not a superfluous requirement that the central bank 
which is expected to redeem the note shall be brought into such 
relations with the bank which issues the note, that it can over- 
see and control its loans and protect itself by deposits of the 
‘*reserve” of the bank of issue in maintaining coin redemp- 
tion. Tothis end there needs be something more than mere 
correspondent banks. There must be branch banks and a 
branch directorate, whereby every bank owns stock in its cen- 
tral bank and is directly or indirectly represented in its direc- 
tion, and every central bank controls the official staff of its 
branch banks, and makes them officers of its own bank for 
every purpose of oversight and responsibility. 
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Finally, as we have elsewhere shown in this number, it is 
not a needless requirement that the greenbacks shall be retired. 
The notion that they are consistent with the existence of a 
sound currency, or that their presentation for redemption will 
stop when we again have a sufficient paper revenue payable in 
greenbacks, is not true. Therefore American financiers, if we 
really have any (and it would almost seem from the utterances 
of our public men that we have none), must keep on the look- 
out for asound banking system as well as a sound revenue sys- 
tem. As they cannot have the latter without a thoroughly pro- 
tective tariff, so it has not yet been made apparent that they 
can by any ingenuity have the former without establishing a 
system with a central bank and constant coin redemption. 


Farm Prices Not Made Abroad. 


BY HON. J. R. DODGE, 
Late United States Commissioner of Agriculture. 


Mr. D. Hutton WessterR makes effective opposition to the 
Bounty Plan. His ideas are sound on the remedy, diversifica- 
tion, avoidance of hopeless foreign competition and extension 
of available lines of exportation, but he errs in assuming quite 
too strongly that *‘the limits of European demand have by no 
means been reached’”’ on ‘‘cattle, meats, dairy products, 
tobacco, seeds, hops, fruits,” etc., which now yield $225,000, 000. 
Meats cannot be forced on the continental countries, that are 
determined by every means of protection, including edicts of 
exclusion, to encourage ample home production, and Great 
Britain buys all she can use, less and less from us as Argentine 
and Australia increase their competition. So with dairy pro- 
ducts, only Great Britain will buy, and Denmark and Holland 
and France beat us out of sight in the supply. Our cheese 
export has dwindled to a fourth of its volume, due largely, it 
is true, to dishonest adulteration, which we do not prevent as 
Canada does. It is absurd to say our tobacco exports can be 
much extended, as Europe produces as much as we do, holds a 
government monopoly on its sale, and controls and restricts 
both home production and foreign purchase. Hops are no 
dependence for exportation. Europe usually has ample home 
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production. There is a chance for exports of fruits, wines and 
various forms of minor production. 

He is in error, too, in the broad assertion as a ‘‘ fact,” that 
‘*the price of all the farmer sells at home or abroad is made in 
Liverpool.” The price of our hay, potatoes, market garden 
products, most of the fruits, bear no connection with Liverpool 
prices, as they are never sold there or in any foreign market. 
Nor is the price of our corn ever made in Liverpool, as 70 per 
cent. of all the maize in the world is consumed in this country, 
and only a trifle goes abroad; scarcely any when the price is 
high here; and this is our largest arable crop. Nor is the 
price of cotton made in Liverpool, for Europe must have it, 
and we produce more than all the rest of the world together; 
and Liverpool pays 6 cents when we pile up a surplus in 
European markets of three or four million bales, and from 10 to 
20 when we reduce the supply. What nonsense, then, to say 
that the making of the price is in the hands of the brokers of 
Liverpool rather than in those of the planters of the United 
States! 

He is also wrong in attributing to the English Export 
Bounty the sole influence in enlarging English acreage and 
creating a home supply of wheat. Its object, ‘‘to stimulate 
production so as to render it possible to raise at home all the 
wheat she consumed,’’ was not attained, though he says ‘‘ this 
was finally achieved as a result of the bounty system.’’ From 
1765, forty-nine years before the repeal of the bounty, the 
imports were greater than the exports, with the difference con- 


stantly increasing after 1775, as follows: 
EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 
880,619 quarters. 
605,747 ** 
711,462 se 
2,349,830“ 

In 1773, the import duties were reduced to admit a greater 
supply of foreign wheat. The production did increase, from 
increase of demand as the factory system was developed. In 
1689, the product of England and Wales was returned at 1,760,000 
quarters. Including Scotland, in 1760, Comber’s estimate was 
3,800,000 quarters; in 1773, astatement in Parliament made the 
product of Great Britain 4,000,000 quarters. I have the en- 
dorsement of the British Board of Agriculture for these facts. 
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Commercial writers and economists, getting their figures 
from commercial statements, often assume erroneously an all- 
prevading influence of commercial centers on prices. The. 
truth is easily shown and indisputable, that the values of a large 
proportion of the agricultural products of this country are in- 
fluenced little or not at all by the commercial movements lead- 
ing to Liverpool and other foreign markets, having no connec- 
tion with that movement or dependence on it; and most other 
countries are far less affected, because they have fewer exports 
seeking markets controlled by international competition. In- 
deed, the trading world, the middlemen, assume quite too 
much importance generally in making values for the agricul- 
tural production of the world. 


Greater New York. 


TrRutTH compels the reluctant confession that the project for 
the conSolidation of ‘‘ Greater New York” has been pushed at 
Albany and elsewhere solely on the ground that unless consoli- 
dation is effected by 1898 the census of 1900 will show Chicago 
to be the leading city of the Western world in population. No 
claim of desire for better city administration is put forward as 
forming any part of the motive of the movement, and perhaps 
could not well be urged, without accompanying the project 
with some outline of what the plan of the charter for Greater 
New York is to be. Any exhibit of a plan of the future city 
government is regarded as not good tactics for those who de- 
sire the consolidation cause to win. The policy is ‘“‘ first con- 
solidate, and then find‘out what consolidation means.” 

Assuming that annexation has for its chief motive to sur- 
pass Chicago in population in the next census, that object could 
perhaps most cheaply and safely be obtained by simply enact- 
ing that ‘‘ for census purposes New York City should be deemed 
to consist of the present city together with all the suburban 
populations dwelling within fifteen miles of the City Hall, but 
this consolidation shall work no change in the local govenments 
now existing within the area thus limited.” 

Indeed, for purposes of population this mode of annexation 
would be more efficient than the plan now pending, since the 
present plan would only bring the population up to about 
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3,195,000, while that above outlined would add to it Jersey City 
or Hudson County, N. J., with 275,000 population, Essex 
County (Newark), with 256,000 population, and perhaps enough 
of Bergen County to raise the entire addition to 800,000, mak- 
ing a grand total above four millions. This would carry New 
York past Paris and bring her into rivalry with London. It 
would be far more dignified to admit a desire to rival London 
than to confess to a fear of being outstripped by Chicago. 
Nearly as large a portion of the real suburbs of New York City 
lies within the State of New Jersey as in that of New York. 
As London extends into several counties, why should not New 
York extend, in name as well as in fact, into two States? It 
could easily divide itself into two districts, its New York and 
New Jersey districts, or eastern and western, or into three dis- 
tricts, Eastern, Central and Western, leaving the present city 
as the Central District. A provision that the taxes raised for 
local improvements in each of these districts should be expended 
within the district in which they were paid, and that the dis- 
tricts in question should remain as heretofore as to their State 
taxes, would probably be all that would be required to induce 
the assent of the New Jersey Legislature as well as of that of 
New York to such a consolidation of the entire Greater City 
with all its suburbs. 

The agglomeration of jurisdictions thereby arising would 
be far less complex than in the metropolis of London, which 
arrives at one government as to Public Works, Police, Health, 
and Fire without merging ninety ancient systems of village or 
home rule in other respects, and particularly as to taxes, edu- 
cationand the poor. The Fire, Health, Police and other munici- 
pal functions would be improved rather than otherwise, by being 
performed in common and organized under one central authority. 
The Greater City would be freer rather than otherwise for hav- 
ing a political and legislative interest in both States, and an in- 
fluence in both legislatures. Such a condition might pave the 
way for ultimately expanding this port and population into that 
absolutely Free City, which by the Dongan Charter it was 
solemnly covenanted by the British Crown that this city should 
be ; a covenant which many good lawyers regarded as broken, 
when in 1854, by the Metropolitan Police Act, the city was for 
the first time ruled from Albany. 
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The constitutional difficulties could at the utmost merely 
limit the completeness of the consolidation by preserving the 
autonomy of the two portions held asunder by State lines, but 
such difficulties ought not to be greater than has attended the 
peaceful union of Austria and Hungary under one crown and 
imperial ministry, with two legislatures and two local cabinets, 
or than has attended the union of Scotland and England with 
one crown and one Parliament. If what we are after is the 
greatest city possible, let us have a city that in the near future 
will exceed London in population. 

The selfishness which inspires Mayor Strong’s hostility 
to the inclusion of Staten Island into the Greater City rests 
doubtless on the belief that much of the dock accommodations 
for vessels now pertaining to New York City would be superseded 
by massive docks which would be constructed on the sister 
island. Perhaps the general tendency of the movement might 
prove to be the gradual up-building of a city on Staten Island, 
nearer to’the ocean, having better facilities for dockage and for 
connection with southern and western railways than Manhattan 
Island. Staten Island is much the larger of the two islands; 
indeed, is nearly twice as large as Manhattan. It consists gen- 
erally of higher ground, and is, therefore, capable of being more 
effectively drained. The old connection through the East 
River and Long Island Sound with the New England states, 
and with the Hudson River towns, which had much to do with 
locating the great city on Manhattan in preference to Staten 
Island, and with locating the wholesale and banking business of 
the city itself on the southeast precinct of the city below Wall 
Street and east of Broad, has long since ceased to be relatively 
important. The wholesale houses have migrated twice to meet 
western traffic—once in 1850-57, when they came over from 
South William and Beaver Streets into Warren, Murray and 
Chambers Streets, and again in 1870-80, when they moved from 
Murray and Chambers Streets up to Worth and Leonard Streets. 
They are now moving up Broadway to meet the New York Cen- 
tral Railway and New England railways, which movement a 
removal of the freight depots of the Central from St. Johns 
Square would convert into a stampede. 

On the contrary, the building of the two projected bridges 
across the Hudson River, one at Twenty-second street and one 
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at or near Sixty-ninth street, would tend to draw the bulk of 
the active merchandising of the city to the central West side, 
from Washington Square to Seventieth street. If, however. 
these bridges are delayed in building until after the Western 
Trunk lines are permitted to effect a junction with adequate 
docking arrangements and depots on Staten Island, it is dif- 
ficuit to foresee how large a diversion or division of population 
and business from New York it might effect. Diedrich Knick- 
erbocker records the grief and disappointment of the early Dutch 
explorers at the fact that the first settlers on Manhattan should 
prefer that island, whose shores were on deep water, where 
docking out and making new land in the usual Dutch way by 
wresting it from the sea was so expensive, when they could 
just as well have had Communipaw flats, where they could have 
docked out for whole furlongs before reaching deep water. So 
it seems that New York set out by sacrificing first rate chances 
for docking to Communipaw, and now in its latter-day glory, it 
is about to waive an equal advantage in favor of Staten Island. 

In any event, the future evolution of the metropolis will 
almost certainly be determined by the immense preponderance 
in value of its western trade, over every other, and the whole 
effect of this preponderance will tend toward shortening its lines 
of communication with incoming western railways by meeting 
them where they come in, whether this be done through bridges 
which bring them into the present city, or through extensions 
of the city to include their points of arrival. 

There is an element of shrewdness in Mayor Strong’s 
present objection to the inclusion of Staten Island in the 
Greater City. It would employ the funds raised by taxation 
in New York in building Liverpool docks on Staten Island, 
there to effect that junction between western railways, and the 
coasting trade and ocean steamers, which forms the chief 
source not merely of an annual revenue of twelve millions of 
dollars now derived by the city from its docks and markets, but 
of the very bulk of the exchanging which is done by the city 
itself as a whole. 

Mayor Wurster and the Brooklyn legislators at Albany 
evidently fear that consolidation means for them something 
like what union with England meant for Ireland, and which 
union with Prussia in the German Empire has meant for 
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most of the minor German States. They dread the kind of 
progress that comes from being perpetually outvoted. They 
seem to pass from a majority into a minority, so far as 
New York may be capable of voting as a unit. This fear, 
however, not only assumes a somewhat improbable class of 
questions to be voted upon, and a unity of public spirit and 
policy of which New York City has always had very little, 
but it ignores the natural tendency of the greater area of the 
Long Island section of the future city, toward such a relatively 
more rapid increase of population as will speedily equalize the 
two in numbers. In 1830, Brooklyn may have had 2,000 people 
and New York 250,000. While New York has been growing 
six-fold, Brooklyn has grown nearly six hundredfold. Despite 
the lower percentage rate which attaches to larger populations, 
Brooklyn’s future area being nearly four times that of the 
present New York, readily assures it a rapid tendency to equal 
existing New York in the near future. What Brooklyn poli- 
ticians in both parties have a more solid reason to fear, will be 
the immediate extension of the Tammany Hall organization, 
which at most times forms four-fifths of the city government of 
New York, over Kings, Queens, and Richmond Counties. The 
exoteric or popular part of that organization, when confined to 
the existing city, includes a permanent force of three ‘‘com- 
mitteemen” for each election district, and five for each 
assembly district, amounting to a standing force of somewhere 
from 8,000 to 12,000 men, of whom the Tammany General 
Committee numbers twelve hundred. The esoteric, initiated 
or secret order known as the ‘‘ Columbian Order, or Order of 
St. Tammany,” is asecret club which owns the property known 
as Tammany Hall, determines what is regular and democratic, 
and stands in the same relation to the outward organization as 
Thomas C. Platt, individually, is reputed to occupy toward the 
exterior organization of the Republican party in New York 
State. 

Upon the Tammany Hall organization being extended over 
Kings, Queens and Richmond Counties, its local committees 
would stand enlarged from about 12,000 members to about 
20,000, and its annual political patronage, in all the forms in 
which city revenues are expended, would rise from a mere 
sixty millions to a full ninety millions of dollars. While by 
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spasmodic means or hysterical popular convulsions it might 
lose its grip on the power and patronage of the two cities for 
one or two years out of twenty, its more intense and efficient 
form of organization would limit these exceptional spasms to 
short periods. During fully four-fifths of the time Tammany 
Hall would control a patronage rapidly rising toward a hun- 
dred millions annually. No ordinary Democratic convention 
elected at the call of a mere county committee would ever sit 
again in Kings, Queens or Richmond Counties. The Tam- 
many general committee would be a perpetual convention, 
always elected and ready to come together at the call of its 
chairman to nominate candidates for office or declare what it 
would go for, and how much it required to satisfy its ‘‘ highest 
end of politics—an organized appetite.” 

The certainty that the Tammany Hall organization will be 
formally extended into these counties as soon as consolidation 
occurs, in place of the existing voluntary democratic primary 
system, is a consummation toward which Brooklynites in both 
parties look with a dread that approaches terror. Brooklyn 
Republicans look on and wonder whether there will be enough 
of Thomas C. Platt to go around when he is spread over so much 
larger a territory, and is called upon to compete with a regular 
Tammany organization throughout the whole of it. 

The conclusion forced upon us by the many-sided agitation 
of the Greater New York movement is that party manucevring 
and local property interests have it in their keeping, almost to 
the exclusion of any impulse toward the better and wiser 
government of the great metropolitan population which it 
affects. We are not favored with any view of the schemes for 
better and cleaner city government, which may possibly be held 
in solution, and out of sight, under the foaming swirl and 
agitation of its rapid current. Wedonot know whether it con- 
templates a restoration to their pristine dignity and ancient 
strength of the honored boards of aldermen and councilmen, 
and proposes to invest the new metropolis with a city legislature 
worthy its importance as a commercial, manufacturing and 
banking centre, or whether it purposes to treat it as a sort of 
Bulgaria, to be presided over by the subservient satrap of an 
ultramontane Czar. 

We do not know whether the consolidation is sought as a 
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preliminary to the consummation of vast schemes of local im- 
provement, such as the perfecting of railway access to our city 
by bridges, and the restoration of our declining grain and cattle 
trades with the West by convenient grain-storage elevators, and 
by vast abattoirs like those of Paris, or whether the city, like 
the seaports of China, is to be a mere field in which licensed 
thieves shall be permitted in the name of taxation to steal all 
they can take without inciting the populace to armed rebellion. 

We believe there must be in the long run a definite con- 
nection between a wisely planned charter for city government 
and a well-governed city. We do not believe in the permanent 
efficacy of personal impulse, or even of hysterical popular con- 
vulsions, as a means of amending a corrept working of a city 
government which is doomed to failure and incompetency by 
its organic law. 

Therefore, we would be glad to see some attention given to 
the constitution under which the expected metropolis is to 
work, provided, of course, it is to enjoy its liberties and is to 
govern itself at all. 


An Industrial Crisis. 


Tue Lawrence Manufacturing Company, of Lowell, having 
decided to go out of the business of making cotton cloth, fur- 
nishes a text for the Boston Journal to editorialize in this lugu- 
brious strain: ‘‘ Is this the beginning of the end? Is it possible 
that Massachusetts’ industries are on the downward path? If 
so, what is the cause and what the remedy?” Neither of the 
latter questions is difficult to answer. It must have been evi- 
dent to Massachusetts manufacturers for some time that the 
making of coarse cotton cloth has got to go, and it is useless to 
grumble over the inevitable. This industry is bound to go to 
the South, where it belongs, and whither it can go with advan- 
tage to that section of our country; for it marks the begin- 
ning of a manufacturing development which will be of immense 
economic benefit. This industry will create a socializing 
environment greatly needed in the South, while at the same 
time it will supply the social wants resulting therefrom. The 
home market will be enlarged and a higher civilization be 
evolved. It is high time New England should be through with 
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the stage of manufacturing represented by cotton cloth. That 
industry is shifting its center; it will now go South, and ulti- 
mately may move on to Japan and India. The remedy for this 
loss, so far as New England is concerned, is to turn its atten- 
tion to the production of finer goods; therein lies its future. 
Already has this been seen by leading manufacturing corpora- 
tions, who have something besides the shopkeeper’s outlook. 
As a consequence, they are changing over their machinery and 
preparing to do a higher grade of work. Wages are not going 
to fall, nor hours of labor to be increased. The economic and so- 
cial benefits accruing from good wages and a shortened work- 
ing day will not be sacrificed because of the temporary embar- 
rassment resulting from the shifting of certain industries. The 
most effective economic force in society is invention, and by 
this means new products are being introduced which a diversi- 
fied taste and a more complex social life make necessary. New 
England’s hope for a continued prosperous industrial future 
lies in the supply of new commodities, which improved machin- 
ery will make possible. Exactly what the tariff did in enabling 
the American manufacturer to produce cotton cloth for the 
American market, that it will do, as we move up and produce 
finer fabrics. More and more will it be seen that the protec- 
tion of the home market develops the socializing influences of 
the nation, affecting the standard of living and the wages of the 
laboring class. The country has had a bitter experience of the 
contrary policy, and the protective principle will be re-instated, 
whereby the New England manufacturer will be put on an ap- 
proximate competitive equality with the foreign producer of 
high-grade fabrics. All that is necessary is opportunity for the 
development of new and higher manufacturing industries, and 
that can be secured through a protective policy. To the promo- 
tion of this, the statesmanship of this country is going to devote 
itself with increasing intelligence and steadiness. 

The home market is ever to be the chief reliance, because 
that is the measure of domestic consumption, and more surely 
than anything else indicates the prosperity of the people. It is 
the tendency of civilization to make the industries of all coun- 
tries depend more and more upon home consumption. It is not 
the wealth it exports which is any exponent of a nation’s pros- 
perity, for it may export largely and yet be very poor. The 
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wealth that is consumed, covering all that enters into social life, 
that is the real index of national prosperity. New England 
must increasingly diversify its manufactures and produce the 
finer fabrics for which there is growing demand. Inventive 
genius, devising improved methods of production will make this 
possible. In certain sections of England this transition has 
been witnessed, wherein more diversified and higher industries 
have superseded the simpler manufacture of cotton cloth. It is 
for the leaders of New England manufacturing enterprises to 
anticipate the trend of things, to discern the higher wants which 
will require to be gratified. It would be a sad confession to 
make, that New England can only produce cotton cloth. If 
that were true, then her doom is sealed, and the beginning of 
her end has indeed come. But there is no reason for discour- 
agement; rather is there a call for wise and energetic effort to 
meet the changed industrial condition. The remedy for the sit- 
uation is in the diversification of industries. New England's 
problem is one of readjustment, and when that has been accom- 
plished she will be on a broader and more prosperous industrial 
basis than she has ever been in the past. Increasing desire is 
prophetic of social progress. More wants means a higher stand- 
ard of living, and that portends increased consumption, which 
in turn will necessitate enlarged and more varied production. 
We have by no means reached the limit of our manufacturing 
productivity, and hence, sagacious foresight and adherence to 
the policy of protection secures for all our great manufacturing 
cities a sure future. 





Specialization of Function in Women. 
BY HARRIOT STANTON BLATCH. 


THEREisa theory that women, in consequence of our indus- 
trial system, are undertaking for the first time various kinds of 
arduous work. With this theory is linked the conviction that 
the hard work of the world was once done by men alone. But, 
on studying the past, we find those ‘‘ good old times” never 
existed. In support of the ideal of leisure for women, there is 
not a single ancient fact nor modern instance. With the devel- 
opment of machinery there has come no change in the sex of 
toilers, though there has come a change in the place where 
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some of the world’s production is carried on. Spinning and 
weaving, brewing and candle-making have now left the home 
and gone to the factory; with the growth of kindergartens the 
teaching of even little children has left the home, and women 
have followed ¢hetr work. There is a given amount of labor to 
be done, and women ought to shoulder their share; and the 
majority of them have borne their part of the burden. If 
most women need more leisure than they get to fulfill their ma- 
ternal functions, they will apparently have to gain it, not by 
shifting burdens to the over-weighted shoulders of men, but 
through the economy of labor which would result from co-oper- 
ation in their special ‘‘sphere.” The crux of the difficulty is 
not that women have changed in some trades and professions 
from unorganized, unpaid workers in home industries into 
specialized and paid workers, outside the home, but that they 
have not carried specialization far enough. In fact, the need 
is the professional woman everywhere. Professional work 
means paid work, which in turn means the emancipation of the 
worker. The woman’s ‘‘cause” is probably a question of dol- 
lars and cents, and is not to be won solely by right to vote and 
hold office, or by freedom to enter every profession and trade, 
or by securing a fair wage or a shorter working day. The 
pivotal question for women is how to organize their work as 
home-builders and race-builders, how to get that work paid for, 
not in so-called protection, but in the currency of the state. 
Married women’s property laws, marriage settlements and ali- 
mony are makeshifts, if not steps in the wrong direction, for 
they concern merely women of the well-to-do classes. Finan- 
cial independence cannot be secured to the majority unless our 
homes are so systematized that each woman becomes a profes- 
sional, producing a marketable commodity, instead of being, as 
now, an amateur, playing more or less feebly with a variety of 
trades. If each woman remains the producer, so to speak, of 
her own bow and arrow, the angler for her own food, the fabri- 
cator of her own wigwam and blanket, she may lay up in return 
for her self-sacrifice treasure in heaven, but will get little cash 
down in this world. 

Let us consider the effect lack of specialization has upon the 
lives of employed women. In a classification of the female 
population of any country the handful of rich women who have 
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no employment other than organizing servants, social functions 
and charities, can be omitted. Speaking broadly, women fall 
into four divisions: those employed in professions, in trades, in 
paid domestic service and in unpaid domestic service. Now 
the diffusion of effort over paid and unpaid work, or over the 
various departments of home service, is not only a severe strain 
upon the energies of all four classes, but distinctly lowers 
efficiency both in gainful pursuits and in the family itself. The 
class which is capable of the greatest concentration is the pro- 
fessional. Probably this is the reason why the percentage of 
women to men in professional iines is higher than in other 
pursuits outside domestic service, and it is certainly the reason 
why the work is more satisfactorily performed and as well paid 
as that of men. Professional women take up a career for life, 
for it is comparatively easy for them to continue their work 
after marriage, belonging as they do to the class which can 
command the service of other women in the home. But as this 
form of co-operation is becoming more difficult and unsatis- 
factory, the ‘‘help”’ problem is one of the questions which the 
professional woman will have to solve in the near future. 

The evil effect diffusion of energy has upon the lives of the 
women of the poor who are in gainful pursuits, cannot be ex- 
aggerated. In the East End of London, the maximum wage 
received by women in different trades of greatly varying skill is 
almost identical. The woman bookbinder, for example, and 
the match-girl earn the same wage. The reason is that the 
bookbinder belongs to a social grade in which the neat-fingered 
women folk can do simple millinery and dressmaking, and the 
parents are rich enough to allow their daughters to work for 
‘‘mere pin money ”; while the socially inferior match-girl must 
concentrate her force and work for a living. These were the 
reasons why thousands of women, before the foundation of the 
Woman's Exchange in New York, were doing art and fancy 
work for pay as low as that of the hands employed on ready- 
made clothing. The worker, especially if unorganized, is sure 
to be cut down to just what existence demands, and if one 
whole class of workers, when compared with another, as for ex- 
ample, women with men, is able to live for less money because 
of the many things it will do for itself instead of hiring done 
for it, its wage falls in proportion. Workers are not judged 
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individually, but as a class; therefore the lack of concentra- 
tion in the average woman affects the estimate of even the most 
capable. Wherever women take industrial life seriously, they 
secure a better position. Their exceptional strength in the 
textile industries, both in England and America, is due to their 
continuing their industrial career after marriage, to their thor- 
ough training and tu their having been in the trade from its 
rise. But even when trained, the female operative often allows 
certain parts of her work to be done forher. It is a rule for 
women not to dothe fitting and pressing in tailoring shops, 
not to sharpen their tools in vulcanite factories, not to lift the 
‘*forms”’ in printing-offices, and not to ‘‘tune” their weaving 
machines. The employer gives a high estimate of the cost of 
this delegated work, and lowers correspondingly the woman’s 
wage. In every case she might perform the work, which is not 
so heavy as many tasks in the domestic circle. The average 
baby weighs at birth seven pounds, and does not walk till its 
weight is twenty or twenty-five pounds, but I have never heard 
that one man is told off, to every three or four mothers, to lift 
these babies. So, perhaps, we may hope that women will yet 
exhibit in their gainful pursuits a moiety of the muscular vigor 
shown in the seclusion of the home. 

To emphasize the opposition which men may have to our 
progress will not in the least blind the well informed to the fact 
that our chief stumbling block is our own conception of our 
lives. Now it is generally held that woman’s place is home, 
that all women prefer domestic life, and that they are all by 
nature suited to preside adequately over its various depart- 
ments. These opinions are based on impressions, and, like all 
such opinions, are held tenaciously. During two years I have 
been collecting information about the desires of married women 
wage-earners. I began inquiries among the employees of a 
large clothing factory. A careful canvass showed that most of 
the women worked from a desire for independence, and not, as 
is supposed, because their husbands were unemployed. The 
majority of the men were earning wages above the average of 
the neighborhood. Only half of the women preferred domestic 
work, and in every case expressed a decided taste for some one 
department of housework or care of children. Most of the 
others were about equally divided between a marked prefer- 
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ence for factory work, or the combination of factory and house- 
work. The statistics I have been collecting in Yorkshire bear 
similar testimony to diversity of gift and taste in women. It 
may be perverse in lowly wage-earners to show individuality as 
if they were rich, but apparently we shali have to accept as 
fact that all women do not prefer domestic work to all other 
kinds, and none of those who do show equal skill in all its 
departments. The insistance that women on marriage must 
become homebuilders deeply affects the economic position of 
the whole sex. When a laborer belongs toa class which usually 
changes its trade in the middle of its career, he cannot command 
the wages or promotion of a person belonging to a class of 
permanent workers. Common sense refuses to treat seriously 
the economic position of a person who will be found using a 
paint brush in decorating china one day, and the next manipu- 
lating a scrubbing brush in the isolated home. But with home- 
building organized women could concentrate whatever energy 
they must’give to work, on the trade or profession they at first 
adopted. 

But I do not wish to be understood as advocating such organ- 
ization for the sole purpose of making an industrial career eas- 
ier for women. I would emphasize rather that to the house- 
wife and mother, more than to any other class of employed 
women, does lack of specialization mean a serious handicap. 
First, it must strike any one who gives thought to the matter 
that motherhood and homebuilding are two different and 
even antagonistic employments. Who has not noticed the 
breath of liberty it has been to some woman, once poor but 
afterward able to command the services of other women, to find 
that her motherhood was no longer chained to housewifery? 
And there must be some way to end for all women the unfortu- 
nate union of cradle and frying-pan! Still further, in home- 
building itself specialization is needed. The only isolated home 
that can pretend to a passable performance of its functions is 
that in which the family income is large enough to command 
paid service. Then the cook is one who prefers cooking to 
housework, who has chosen that line of work, and has had 
training in her trade. The same is true of housemaid, laun- 
dress, housekeeper, nurse. But, in at least 7,000,000 American 
homes, not even a maid-of-all work assists the housewife. 
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With the truism that it is vital to a nation’s existence to have 
home and children cared for, we must agree; but it is to make 
facts wait on fancies to suppose this can be attained so long as 
in over half our homes one woman, single-handed, is attempting 
to perform various and conflicting duties. I often wonder that 
the consequent waste and bad workmanship do not strike hard- 
headed business men. For instance, to mention one leakage, 
the retail buying of the world is done almost entirely by 
women. For this work we have had no training. And if we 
were all put to learn, many of us would turn out failures. Ido 
not wish to judge all women by myself, but there are a cer- 
tain number who are like me in never having laid out a dollar 
to the best advantage. Like me they go tothe school of expe- 
rience, but there being no gift for buying in us, we gain no 
wisdom. Now, I know all the pretty masculine witticisms 
about woman’s love of shopping; still, I much doubt, if we 
ought to sacrifice for a subject of wit even, an enormous amount 
of wealth. I do not wish to question the adequacy for the 
work of the home, of any particular woman; I only wish to 
point out the absolute impossibility of efficiency in at least 7,000,- 
coco homes, and the difficulty of efficiency in, say, my own 
home. Further, I would remind the happy possessor of a 
home, where everything is so organized that the falling ill 
of one or even two of the ‘‘helps” does not in the least inter- 
fere with the smooth running of the domestic machinery, that 
the perfection of her home is attained through co-operation 
with other women, and not through her own unaided ability, 
however great that may be. Again, I do not question the sat- 
isfactoriness of the homes of professional women, political, ar- 
tistic, literary women, when I declare that whatever merit 
they possess is largely due to the fact that the actress when on 
the stage, the doctor when by her patient’s side, the writer 
when at her desk, has a Bridget to do the homebuilding for 
her. It is because the professional woman seems never to have 
recognized that it is her co-operation with other women which 
has given her freedom to specialize; it is because the great 
movement for the emancipation of women has remained so 
completely a well-dressed movement, that it has been possible 
to ignore the disastrous part unspecialized work has played in 
the lives of most women. Side by side with the marked im- 
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provement in the condition of the well-to-do or educated wom- 
an, our century shows little or no progress in the condition of 
the woman of the people. How to be free to do the work for 
which she has a gift, how to do her work efficiently and gain 
independence, and yet satisfy her maternal instinct and love of 
home, is a problem difficult of solution for the professional 
woman, and insoluble—under present conditions—for the house- 
hold drudge and the women of the poor. On the other hand, 
were there organization in woman’s sphere, we should see the 
woman cook working up to the position of chef, the operative 
into positions of highest skill and trust, the little nursery-maid 
into the trained woman, knowing scientifically how to feed and 
clothe a child. Such results, far from laying an extra burden 
of work upon women, far from depriving them of strength and 
opportunity to perform their work as mothers, would husband 
their powers and save them from the dispiriting effect of dif- 
fused and unfruitful effort. 

But, it is objected, would not such organization involve 
delegating the care of children to others than their mothers? 
To which I reply that the first steps in motherhood—physical 
motherhood—do concern entirely the relation of a particular 
woman to her offspring ; but the wider duties to our children 
demand, if those duties are to be adequately fulfilled, that we 
should profit by the contrast of talent and character in women. 
Some are fitted for one side of child-rearing, others for another, 
while some again are fitted for one of the many departments of 
home-building; others for work quite outside the home. Those 
who advocate entrusting a child absolutely to its own mother 
must have either too exalted an idea of feminine capacity, or a 
very low idea of what constitutes rearing a child. We can 
trust the squaw to rear her papoose, but as civilization demands 
finer citizens than savagism, we should lay aside primitive 
customs. Every woman should feel that her work as a mother 
cannot be complete unless she co-operates with other women, 
It takes the co-operation of many men to produce a steam- 
engine, and it will require the co-operation of many women to 
‘‘rear” the civilized child. In a recent number of the Fort- 
nightly Review, Professor Sully ably advocates the new study 
of child-nature. He points out the obstacles the student of 
children has to encounter in the ‘‘ prejudices” of the ‘‘ average 
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mother.’"’ To me the chief merit of the article is, that it may 
do something to lessen the good opinion which average mothers 
have of their abilities. Blessed will be the day for the race 
when the average mother becomes broad-minded enough to 
own that, though she may bring into the world well-balanced 
children, she must, for very love of them, leave their rearing 
to those with trained talent for the work, while she makes beds 
for the world or plays the violin at our concerts! When the 
mothering of children has become a fine art, the physical side 
of maternity will be seen in its simplicity, not as an insatiable 
monster ready to devour every energy of any woman who 
approaches it. Natural law, it is true, imposes limitation, but 
the binding of child-bearing up with race-building, in all its 
complexity, and home-building, is not natural law, but only a 
survival of the necessities of savagism. 

To sum up, then—for the efficiency of the work, no less 
than the good of the workers, is the specialization of function 
among women imperative. Diffused effort means bad work- 
manship and discontented workmen. Were the modern idea 
of division of labor applied to women’s work everywhere, those 
women who choose an industrial career would be able to con- 


centrate their powers ; those who follow a profession would 
be able to give to their work their full energies ; those who 
choose to be home-builders would handle their work as trained 
professionals, and, above all, those who rear our children 
would follow the career of their choice with as much enthusiasm 
as ability. 


Our American Proletariat. 


To tHoseE who are observing carefully the trend of social 
evolution there are certain menacing conditions. The only safe 
development of social life is that which results from wholesome 
desire for betterment. To desire things is the first real step in 
social progress. A certain amount of discontent lies at the 
basis of all attempts to improve the environment. It is there- 
fore a hopeful sign when the poorer classes want more things. 
A dull, heartless contentment with a confessedly low condition 
is the antecedent of despair. It betokens an unimprovable 
situation. If a man does not want enough to be willing to 
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struggle to gratify it, he will never make any progress, for no 
wants means no advance. That is why it is of such economic 
importance to stimulate and broaden our desires. The only 
places in the world where there is no social improvement are those 
where there is no social movement, where static conditions 
rule, where what has been is accepted as what inevitably must 
continue to be. The only cheering symptoms in society are 
where there are personal and collective yearnings for a larger 
life; where better homes and food, better amusements and better 
educational advantages—in a word, a better environment, is 
the craving; for this portends the effort that will ultimately 
secure it. That is the line along which social evolution should 
proceed. The greatest and gravest problem of the hour is how 
to raise the standard of living; how, therefore, to augment 
wages, and so enlarge the opportunities of life. The gratifica- 
tion of human wants, desires and aspirations is the controlling 
element in all social progress. The law of interdependence 
obtains now to such an extent that the welfare of all is identical 
with that of each. It was really the utterance of an economic 
truth where the poet says: 


What one is— 
Why may not millions be. 


The real worth of a civilization or a religion lies in the breadth 
of its influence; they must aim to reach and save all. At pres- 
ent we are confronted by a movement the very reverse of all 
this. Instead of a steady and ever broadening effort to raise 
the standard of living, we are encountering efforts to make pos- 
sible the very lowest phase of life. Nay, more; we meet 
with charitable and commercial enterprises to make not only 
practicable this low standard of existence, but even to make it 
respectable. Right here lies the social danger of this move- 
ment, Instead of mitigating the hardships of a crude semi-civil- 
ized life, we ought toaugment them. Wedo not want to cheapen 
life, nor encourage a grub state of existence. The nearer ani- 
mal-hood any portion of society is allowed to keep, the worse 
for it. It involves arrest of improvement and tends to perpet- 
uate what should be tolerated as, at the most, a temporary con- 
dition. Every undertaking to make low living reputable is an 
economic blunder, a social peril. It is never safe to cater to a 
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decadent life; we want rather to make it disreputable. The 
facts, however, in our large cities, go to show that we are en- 
couraging and perpetuating a proletariat. This is the first and 
obvious result of cheap lodging-houses, of nickel-meals, of all 
devices to cheapen living. We are attracting to the cities the 
vagrants and tramps, the idle and vicious, by making it pos- 
sible for them to subsist on a minimum of cost, and to do so 
with a sort of quasi-reputableness. Already we have a large 
fifteen-cents-per-night population. 

Efforts to supply model tenements to the working class is 
an attempt to stimulate home-making and rests on family life. 
This is a moral and economic movement, and is deserving of 
all the helps that can be given by municipal co-operation. But 
the lodging-houses are not promotive of family life, and that 
they are commercially profitable only shows that we are de- 
veloping a class that in poverty and moral degradation we 
supposed we should be free from in a country so new and full 
of industrial opportunities as is ours. In Great Britain and on 
the continent these houses are under police surveillance and 
careful sanitary inspection. With us they are multiplying, and 
are becoming the abiding places of criminals, professional 
paupers and election floaters. In New York we had 112 licensed 
lodging-houses, accommodating 15,233. They vary in prices 
and in accommodations, ranging as low as 1o cents per night 
and as high as 25 and 35 cents. Some have baths with hot and 
cold water, while the larger number, especially of the cheaper 
ones, have none. Some 35 have saloons in the same building, 
and 22 have saloons adjoining on one side. Many are filthy, 
the breeding places of disease, and for that reason a menace to 
the public health. Undoubtedly they are the enforced homes 
of some who once were in better circumstances, but have be- 
come socially and financially wrecked, and have no other places 
to go. But all transiently stranded, if they have not lost their 
sense of self-respect, will escape from them as speedily as pos- 
sible. They are with us as yet largely winter resorts for those 
who in milder weather resume tramp life and do just as little 
work as possible. The city of Glasgow tried, with great success, 
the experiment of establishing its own lodging-houses. This 
was done to relieve the congested condition of the tenements, 
and to provide for a large floating population that was previously 
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accustomed to find lodging in the wretched abodes of one-room 
families. Being under strict regulations and furnishing better 
accommodation than the smaller lodging-houses, they have, 
through the natural competition engendered, largely extirpated 
the latter. They have raised the standard of life in the lodging- 
house, and in this way excited a wholesome influence. If 
lodging-houses in American cities have come to stay, then the 
only safe and economic policy is, by strict police oversight and 
sanitary rules, to make the lower-priced lodging-houses unprofit- 
able. Mammoth model lodging-houses, such as we hear are 
projected in New York, could by their better facilities and 
higher standard of living make the inferior and uncleanly ones 
unremunerative, and thus oblige them toclose up. The prin- 
ciple we contend for is, that if these lodging-houses are a 
necessity, then make the cheap and filthy type impossible to 
exist, and let the model lodging-house on a paying basis push 
up the standard of living, and thus compel the others to follow 
suit. Men are not going to a ten-cent house if, for a trifle 
more, they can get better accommodations; and if sanitary 
regulations make the cheaper type unremunerative, then we 
may look to see the pig-sty style of abode eliminated. The 
pauperized peasantry of the Old World, drawn across the ocean 
by the force-pump of immigration, is what is steadily swelling 
the ranks of the proletariat. Accustomed to subsist on far less 
than what in this country is a living wage, they introduce the 
habits and standards of their nations amongst us, and constitute 
the nucleus of the class known in London as ‘‘ the submerged 
tenth.”” Temporary relief for the destitute and unemployed isin 
our judgment wiser than to make a type of existence possible 
here that is incompatible with self-respect, cleanliness and 
virtue. More work and better wages is the way of escape from 
this deterioration of life; less charity and more earnings; a 
stern war against dirt and its accompaniments, and a crusade in 
behalf of every agency likely to improve city tenements, and to 
facilitate access to suburban homes for the wage-earning class. 
This is a large question, and as economists and patriots we have 
to meet the problem involved. The ‘‘free soup-house”’ style 
of relief can only be justified in great emergencies, and a 
standard of life only a slight remove from this is in the long run 
morally deteriorating. Cheap restaurants are bad enough, but 
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if their cheapness is made possible by a concealed element of 
charity their influence is degrading. Thriftlessness, indolence 
and loss of self-respect are thereby fostered; so comes that 
feeling which underlies pauperism, ‘‘that it is the duty of 
society to support those who are idle and culpably inefficient.” 
We need more drastic measures in efforts to stay the growth of 
this proletariat, and especially do we need astiff resistance to all 
efforts to lower the standard of living and make it at the same 
time respectable and remunerative. 

Every attempt to establish ten-cent lodging-houses and 
five-cent-a-meal restaurants by philanthropic organizations 
and quasi-charitable methods is, in the long run, an injury to 
the very class it is designed to help. It tends (1) permanently 
to establish a lower standard of living and an inferior estimate 
of social life; (2) to the extent that this succeeds it creates a 
permanently depressing influence upon the wages of American 
labor, and (3) to increase the inducement to transfer the 
European proletariat to the United States, and thus add to 
the influences which lower the social character and standard of 
our civilization. 

Instead of thus promoting the forces which tend permanently 
to degrade the social life and lower the wages of American 
laborers, and increase the inducements for the poorest type of 
immigration by making social inferiority profitable, true reform 
should begin by establishing an effective restriction of immigra- 
tion to this country, followed by vigorous use of state and 
national legislation to promote all the conditions which tend to 
raise the standard of living of American laborers. 


Political Revolution of the South. 
BY PROFESSOR JEROME DOWD, 


Tue breaking up of the Solid South is an interesting and 
important fact. While the Democratic party has lost control 
in only four States, the old order of things is completely broken 
up. In North Carolina not less than 40,000 men have left the 
Democratic party, and the ‘‘ slump” in other states bears about 
the same ratio to the former Democratic strength. 

The disruption was not due to a division of sentiment over 
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any particular party issue. There was no difference on the 
tariff between the Democrats and the Populists, except the 
Populists called that a side issue. There was no real differ- 
ence between them on the money question. Both parties advo- 
cated free coinage at the ratioof 1 to 16. The Populists charged 
the low price of land and products to the alleged contraction of 
the money volume. The Democrats occupied the same ground, 
and a majority of them to-day believe that the per capita amount 
of currency has been continually decreasing since the war. At 
first free coinage was the great panacea of the Populists, but 
when they found the Democrats in the same boat with them, 
they declared that free coinage would add only 25 cents per 
capita to the circulation, and was of no account. The Populists 
went further and advocated fiat money, more as an excuse to 
pick a quarrel with the old party than anything else. 

Another evidence that party issues had little to do with the 
revolution is to be found in the indifference of the Alliance peo- 
ple to the contents of their own platforms. When their demands 
included tariff reform all the Alliance men seemed to be well 
pleased. When, at a succeeding annual meeting of the order, 
the tariff issue was omitted, they endorsed the platform with 
equal unanimity. When the plank demanding government 
ownership of railroads was changed to government control, 
there was apparently no dissenting voice. The farmers did no 
thinking for themselves. They sent delegations to their national 
gatherings who were without either instructions or convictions. 
The annual meetings were under the domination of a few thor- 
ough-going demagogues whose chief object was to frame de- 
mands that would not meet the approval of the old parties. The 
Alliance men adopted whatever demands these men handed 
down. They accepted the demands more as an expression of 
opposition to the old parties than as an embodiment of their own 
views on the issues of the day. The Sub-Treasury scheme was 
loudly advocated until the farmers had been safely cut away 
from their old moorings, then the absurdity was discarded as of 
no further use. 

In the last campaign in the South the populists were indif- 
ferent to all party issues. They refused to listen to Democratic 
speakers and cared not a whit for what they had to say about 
, tariff, currency, or anything else. It was perfectly evident 
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that the revolution of the South did not arise primarily from 
any contending over party issues or policies. 

It is quite the fashion with many Democrats to account for 
the new movement on the ground that the people have simply 
been misled by designing men. But that will not do. It is 
preposterous to suppose that any combination of schemers are 
ingenious enough to conceive and bring about such a change 
solely by misrepresentation of facts. Of course falsehood and 
misrepresentation entered in as propelling forces. But these 
alone could not have accomplished the result. As well might 
we say that the French Revolution was achieved upon fictitious 
issues and that the economic and political condition of the coun- 
try was not the real cause. 

The revolution of the South is due mainly to one fact, and 
that is lost faith in the old parties and their leaders. The farm- 
ers, who have been going from bad to worse under a very op- 
pressive system of taxation, both state and national, and obtain- 
ing little or no relief from their party even when it had power 
to act, have determined to have a new party of their own mak- 
ing. They believe, more firmly than any other class, that great 
wrong underlies the distribution of wealth. Notwithstanding 
that the national wealth has been doubled in the past thirty 
years, they are convinced that a comparatively few men have, 
to a great extent, monopolized the sources of that wealth, con- 
signing many hard-working people to a state of poverty and 
helplessness. 

They believe that the great inequality of wealth in the 
United States is not due to the superior service rendered to 
society by those who control the wealth, but that it is due to 
bad laws, vicious taxation (national, state and local), stock- 
jobbing, and unbridled and unprincipled corporations. The 
people of the farm and the workshops view, on the one hand, 
great wealth—a few living in luxurious mansions, giving costly 
entertainments, wearing fortunes in diamonds, riding behind 
fine horses, and by their side are poodle dogs that are better 
fed and housed than many of the proletariat, and otherwise 
making an ostentatious display of riches. They read of the 
easy-going life of those who are born rich—a class wholly ab- 
sorbed in pursuits of pleasure; indifferent to the welfare of those 
whose toil makes such luxuries possible; oblivious to the fact 
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that much of the wealth of the world, whether gained in trade, 
transportation or manufacturing, represents the life-blood of 
human beings. Even the richest people are willing enough to 
admit that a public office is a public trust, but they are re- 
luctant to visit condemnation on the owner of an estate who 
acknowledges no public obligations, and gives over his life 
entirely to pleasure! The masses read of another class who 
have grown rich by copartnership with the government, which 
reaches its fingers into the pockets of one citizen to enrich 
another. On the other hand, the’ masses view around them 
on the farm and in the shops numberless fellow citizens work- 
ing in a state of dependence, enjoying few of the blessings of 
civilization; their wives and children doomed to a treadmill 
existence, and haunted by the fears sf going from bad to worse. 
They look at first with envy at those who sit at life’s banquet 
table, but that envy soon curdles into hatred. When they think 
of legislation as a means of relief, they find little to encourage 
them. They see the lobbies of Congress swarming with manu- 
facturers who are asking and receiving favors under either 
Democratic or Republican rule, while the poor men on the farm 
far away continue their tedious round, already tax-ridden to the 
limit of endurance. As a result of these facts, the farmers and 
wage-earners of the South have concluded that the government 
is under the domination of the rich, the manufacturers, the 
trusts and the bankers, and that the tillers of the soil and the 
day-laborers are only the burden-bearers and underlinings of a 
plutocracy. 

Another potent factor of the revolution is the growing 
consciousness of lost independence. Formerly the farmers of 
the South were the most independent people in the world. 
They raised all the home supplies, and with the proceeds of 
their surplus crops obtained ample money for living comforta- 
bly and educating their children. Now the division of labor 
and cheap transportation have restricted the number of com- 
modities which can be produced at a profit. The farmers no 
longer find a remunerative market for their beef and pork. 
The Western meat is much cheaper. Flour and corn, oats and 
hay, also come in from other States and cramp the local mar- 
ket. The old homesteads are going to rack, lands are 
washing away, and the young girls and boys of the farms are 
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hastening to the towns and cities. Whole families are abandon- 
ing the farms and seeking employment in the mills and facto- 
ries. Those who remain behind feel deeply humiliated at their 
growing dependence. The farmers find the railroads that trans- 
port their products in combination, and able to levy as much 
tax upon any article as it may bear without being driven out of 
the markets. They find nearly everything they buy at the 
stores burdened by a tariff tax and controlled by a trust whose 
object is to give as little to and get as much from the con- 
sumers as possible. Many of them are reduced to the necessity 
of mortgaging their stock and farm effects in order to obtain 
food supplies to carry them through the winter season. 

The third great factor of the revolution is the change of 
temper and ideas of the farmers brought about by the changed 
economic conditions. The farmers at one time were the most 
conservative class in the South. While they were independent 
themselves, they opposed the idea of any government interfer- 
ence with the affairs of trade and transportation. They held 
out for the idea that each man should do as he pleased with his 
own. But as their independence began to disappear, and as 
they began to find trade and transportation assuming the char- 
acter of huge monopolies, their conception of the duty of the 
government also began to undergo a change. The establish- 
ment of railroad commissions throughout the South is due en- 
tirely to the pressure brought to bear by the rural population. 

The Anti-Trust laws are also due chiefly to the sentiments 
of the farmers. Formerly the farmers were the most pro- 
nounced advocates of the principle of non-interference by the 
government. Now the dominant idea among them is for 
government legislation on a large scale. They have experienced 
a complete revolution in their political conceptions. While this 
change has been taking place in the country, and among the 
factory people and small traders, the cities with their growing 
wealth and independence have become more and more conserva- 
tive. A conflict between the opposing ideas was inevitable. 
The conflict has reached the highest culminating point in South 
Carolina over the State Dispensary System, where all the cities 
are violently opposed to it, and all the country population 
stoutly uphold it. 

The Democratic party held sway so long in the South that 
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it had become bigoted and intolerant. While the suffering pro- 
letariat class was debating the changed economic condition of 
the country and proposing remedies, the old leaders of the 
party and the little witlings set to work to denounce every 
idea and proposition which was not mossed with age, and to 
characterize the author as a revolutionist. To dub every new 
idea as anarchistic, and to impeach the motives of one who 
ventures to think along a new line, is the stock-in-trade of old 
partisan hacks and their young toadies, who oppose every 
change and believe that all good exists in the past, and that all 
present evolutions presage only calamity. A marked spirit of 
inquiry has prevailed in the South among the farmers, and the 
liberally educated people of the cities for the past twelve years. 
The people representing this spirit naturally rebelled, and fell 
out of sympathy with proscriptive methods and the effort to 
throttle freedom of thought, and to intimidate political action. 
A proscriptive policy is always a foe to progress. It stifles free 
inquiry and shackles the mind. In South Carolina the attitude 
of the conservative element toward every new proposition has 
been blind opposition. In a country where new ideas are not 
encouraged and welcomed, the people are but herds and flocks 
in servitude. The new movement in the South received a 
powerful impetus from the intolerance and bigotry of the moss- 
back element. 

The South is deficient in that class of people which is found 
in all highly enlightened communities, to wit, people who neither 
believe that all truth is in the past, nor that every change is an 
improvement—people who realize that institutions and ideas de- 
velop by a process of evolution, who display a spirit of toler- 
ation towards every honest effort to find truth and are willing 
to investigate things for themselves with a frank and inquiring 
turn of mind. This attitude is the dictate of intellectual cul- 
ture, and this class is the salvation of any community against 
stagnation on the one hand and reckless change on the other. 
There are a few men in the South of commanding positions who 
belong to this class, and they are conspicuous because they are 
exceptions to the rule. It is alleged that the Populist organiza- 
tion is enly a class party, which has been built upon the preju- 
dices of the country people against the town people, and the 
poor against the rich. It cannot be denied that the Populist 
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party is a class party. Those who justify the existing state of 
affairs and who sympathize with the privileges of the rich as 
naturally drift into a class party as do those who buffet with 
poverty and sympathize with its sufferings. The rich, the edu- 
cated, and the cultivated classes, being remote from the com- 
monalty, are too apt to have their sympathies alienated from 
them. 

The Populist party is indeed a class party. Therefore, one 
may see why the contents of platforms are of so little concern 
tothem. Their own platform is only a flag that unites com- 
mon sufferers and sympathizers. The class feeling is so strong 
that a farmer who is other than a Populist is looked upon as a 
traitor, and a clergyman in a country community who is other 
than a Populist is regarded as an ally of oppression. But alas! 
many of the leaders are now applying the proscriptive methods 
who formerly were among the first to snarl at the party whip. 
Populism is simply a protest against existing conditions and an 
expression of lost faith in the ability and willingness of the old 
parties to deal with modern problems. Populism, indeed, 
offers no adequate solution to any political evil, has no definite 
policy, except such as may be summed up in a desire for whole- 
sale legislation; and this fact accounts for the eagerness of its 
members to chase rainbows and follow untried leaders. A great 
many people still look upon the new party as only a comet— 
something soon to pass out of view. But not so. The new 
movement is permanent. The farmers will never again ally 
themselves with any party which does not advocate a large 
amount of government control over production, especially such 
as pertains to railroads, telegraph companies, etc. If it is true, 
as scientists inform us, that all progress is from the homogene- 
ous to the heterogeneous, political parties must necessarily dis- 
integrate and multiply with the advance of civilization. This 
tendency is well illustrated in the rise of new parties in Great 
Britain, France and Germany. The extreme conservatives of 
the Democratic party in Southern cities are akin to the Repub- 
licanism of the North, while the rural Republicans of the South 
are akin to the radicalism of the rural Democrats of the South. 
The large manufacturing interests developing in the South will 
tend more and more to bring the Republicans and conservative 
Democrats nearer together, Upon the whole, there is no prob- 
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ability that the old party lines will ever be drawn again. The 
appearance of this new luminary in the political sky is not 
necessarily an augury of approaching calamity. It is a safety 
valve for violent passions, and it forces the other parties to 
move forward. Some real advantages are already apparent. 
For instance, a higher order of talent is being drafted into the 
avenues of trade, manufacturing and transportation. More tal- 
ented men are entering the ministry, journalism and the field of 
education, medicine, etc. Formerly every young man of talent 
hastened into the profession of law, and hoped to round out his 
career with a term or so in Congress. Now the wrecked condi- 
tion of the Democratic party discourages all young men with 
political aspirations. 

The writer has noticed within the past two years a grow- 
ing tendency among the graduates of Southern colleges to take 
University courses North or abroad. The literary awakening 
in the South within the last few years, as seen in the rapid 
organization of clubs and libraries, is one of the most remarka- 
ble facts connected with her progress. Amidst the confusion 
of parties in the South, I think, may be discerned a quickening 
intellectuality, and the dawn of a higher civilization. 


Non-Partisanship a Municipal Necessity. 
BY D. H. BOLLES. 


In THE discussion of this issue it is indispensable that we 
ascertain at the outset the true office of a non-partisan policy. 
Non-partisanship is not a surrender of the essential principles 
of either or any party. Its ambitions do not reach out to the 
accomplishment of political results either in the nation or the 
state, but only to municipal issues. Parties are, at least in 
our own land, absolutely essential to a healthy national life. 
Upon every citizen rests the imperative duty to belong to some 
party. 

The American man in his exoteric relations is an actor in 
three phases of associated life—the family, the neighborhood 
(or municipality), and the state (meaning as well the nation). 
In the last of the three phases the average man is a practical 
nullity, incompetent to discharge his duty to the state, except 
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in combination with some millions of associates. But in the 
first, as a head or inmate of a family, he stands, as regards the 
performance of duty, isolated and alone. None can share his 
functions or obligations. 

But how is it with the second or intermediate sphere? In 
this it is clear that he incurs obligations, some of which are 
purely individual, while some find him, in common with his 
neighbors, corresponding naturally with his interests, a por- 
tion of which are strictly personal, while in others his concern 
is identical with theirs. With which of these obligations and 
interests, or either, has his party to do, through any legitimate 
authority on its part or any debt of loyalty on his? 

We answer unhesitatingly, none whatever. The party 
was organized and is maintained to accomplish distinctly 
national results. The nation is its proper field of endeavor. 
Its platform, in so far as it is distinctive and characteristic, is 
simply an elaborate statement of its position on national issues. 
Even its jurisdiction of the State, and certainly of the subordi- 
nate localities, is incidental, but as national results can be 
achieved only through the votes of the citizens in those pre- 
cincts, its resort to them is necessary and therefore confessedly 
lawful. And the municipality itself, so far as it is tributary to 
the party endeavor outside of straitly municipal interests, may 
properly be made a subject of party contention. But there we 
draw the line. The party can interfere in a city election, or 
with the administration of its proper city functions, only by a 
usurpatory stretch of power. 

What would be the sentiment evoked, in the event that the 
delegates of either party, in National Convention Assembled, 
should nominate a ticket to fill the elective offices of the City 
of New York? It would (if the act of a Democratic Conven- 
tion) stir even Tammany Hall to open rebellion. Yet, if munici- 
pal politics fall within the proper purview of party action, 
wherein could lie the wrong? And if it is in any sense a party 
matter, why not prefer the representative sagacity of the whole 
organization to the dubious preferences of a local and (com- 
paratively) insignificant section of it? And if it be claimed 
that in this case the part is greater than the whole, and that 
the New York City wing is vested with exclusive jurisdiction, 
whence comes the prerogative? If conferred, either expressly 
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or by implication, from the party, the party can justly and 
authoritatively revoke or resume it. If the party is not the 
source, then it is quite clear that any attempt of the self-asser- 
tive local segment, or its chiefs, to draw the party lines, to 
fulminate a guasi-party ticket, or to denounce as deserters those 
of their associates or followers who refuse to comply with their 
dictation, is a downright usurpation. That citizen, whether 
Democratic or Republican, who, in a municipal contest, votes 
and acts disregardful of party behests, deviates not from his 
loyal duty to the party of his choice. The legitimate lines of 
party action stop when they touch the municipal boundaries. 
Within those boundaries he is free to speak, act and vote. 

Two facts we may assume. 1. The body best fitted to 
administer the affairs of any municipality is its own citizens, 
just as the person best qualified to manage the interests of any 
man is the man himself. 2. The poorest possible curator of a 
municipality is a great national party, composed of millions of 
strangers, ignorant of its needs, unfamiliar with its conditions 
and disregardful of the wishes of its citizens. These considera- 
tions are unanswerable. In fact, party control of municipal in- 
terests is a flagrant outrage on every principle of home rule. 

The suggestion that it is not the whole party, but the 
small fraction of it, whose /ocus in guo is the municipality itself, 
which seeks to manipulate and control municipal affairs, has 
already received its answer. That fraction, though arrogating 
the name and endeavoring to wield the prestige of the party, 
is utterly devoid of any actual party authority. It is, except in 
the particulars presently to be mentioned, no different from 
any other voluntary association of citizens. 

Then why not use it (will be the prompt response) as such 
an association? Why balk at the mere party name? It is or- 
ganized and efficient. It has its rules and regulations, its offi- 
cers and file leaders and all the machinery needed for thorough 
municipal work. It is here on the spot, ready to your hand, 
Why take the trouble to construct a clumsy, heterogenous, pie- 
bald combination for a purpose, far better to be subserved by 
rallying around the old banner and moving on with your old 
comrades to its accomplishment? 

The suggestion is specious and plausible. On the other 
hand, the answer is easy and decisive. First, then, taking this 
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city as an illustration, in any future struggle on strict party lines, 
the conditions that have obtained in the past will continue un- 
changed. The party that has dominated the city will regain 
and retain its control. It is indeed claimed in some quarters 
that the Republican party has so gained in strength that, in a 
square contest, under ordinarily favorable auspices, its chances 
are at least equal with those of its adversary. But that view is 
illusive. The elections in 1894 and 1895, each in its different 
way, conclusively prove it. As long as the voting constituency 
remains what it has been, is now and is likely to continue, the 
city will, despite the best Republican endeavor, lie at the mercy 
of Tammany Hall. The only hope of emancipation and relief 
lies in a resumption of the non-partisan tactics of 1894. 

Second.—But even if the claim just disputed is well founded, 
and the Republicans should at the next city election succeed in 
wresting the control from their adversaries, what hope, what 
trust, what well considered faith could we base upon that 
result? and especially if victory should follow victory in 
favor of the new domination? It was not from any inherent 
vice in the Democratic party, peculiar to that organization, and 
not shared by other men, that the long and shameful history of 
its municipal dominion has almost attained the proportions of a 
national disgrace. They became freebooters, because the con- 
trol of the affairs of the city, not being a legitimate party object, 
their campaigns were predatory in quality and character from 
the outset, and they regarded the city, its wealth, its resources, 
and its long train of remunerative offices in the light of spoils, 
and treated them accordingly. The leaders were engorged with 
sudden wealth; their henchmen were rewarded with posts of 
trust and importance; the whole gang of followers fed at the 
public crib, and the power of Tammany Hall strengthened and 
consolidated. 

Is human nature, dressed up in Republican form, so im- 
maculate and impeccable, so variant in quality from its Tam- 
many counterpart over the way, that it would be invulnerable to 
the prodigious temptation held out by the captured city? Are 
the conditions now, or are they likely to become, so changed 
that the curse of party domination in the past is to be trans- 
muted into a blessing in the time to come? 

The experiment of the Republican supremacy has not been 
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tried, but it is not difficult to presage the probable outcome. 
The truth is, and it is one of the most instructive lessons of our 
annals that, with the great prize of city control confronting him, 
it is not within the power of the average politician to withstand 
the terrible temptation. Be his qualms of conscience at the 
outset what they may, the stress of his own wants and ambition, 
and the tremendous urgency of the party’s greed, are sure, in the 
end, to overbear and suppress them. 

While, then, the devoted party man, when acting with his 
comrades in his party’s legitimate field of movement, is to be 
respected as a valuable, indeed an indispensable, factor in the 
cause of the national well-being, as a manipulator of city 
interests he is not only out of his proper orbit, but his energy 
is ominous of mischief and harm. 

Enough has been adduced to warrant, if not compel, assent 
to the following propositions. 

First.—Partisan control of municipal administration is 
hostile to the municipal welfare. 

Second.—The only hope of municipal emancipation lies in 
the fearless and faithful enforcement of the non-partisan policy. 
Hence, 

Third.—The non-partisan has vindicated his right to a 
foothold, and to the respectful consideration even of his 
adversaries. 








Editorial Crucible. 


Tue New York Sum calls for the abolition of the term 
‘*bimetallism,” in connection with our monetary discussion. 
It insists that the term only serves to mislead. Those who are 
talking loudest for bimetallism don’t want bimetallism at all, 
and would oppose any plan that would give them bimetallism. 
What they want is free silver, which everybody knows would 
be monometallism. The Sun's frank way of stating the case 
may be a little unpleasant tothe free silver people calling them- 
selves bimetallists, but its position is about correct. Free coin- 
age of silver to-day does not mean bimetallism, and we have 
great difficulty in believing that those who advocate free coin- 
age at 16 to 1 think it is bimetallism. The question of free 
coinage is the question of a silver standard. If the silverites 
want to make that the issue, their fate can be predicted with 
great precision. 


THe Cievetanp /laindealer jubilantly announces that 
the Democratic convention at Chicago will announce for thé 
free coinage of silver. It quotes Palmer, of Illinois; Voorhees, 
of Indiana; Rice, of Ohio, and the Washington Fost as 
authority for the prediction that the free silverites will have a 
majority of seven votes in the Chicago convention, and names 
the states from which the free silver voters are tocome. If 
this be true, the Democratic party is evidently going to try to 
be consistent with itself. Wildcat banking, fiat money, free 
silver and free trade would make a very natural platform for 
that party. It has always been very fertile in financial and eco- 
nomic as well as political wrongheadedness. This is just the 
year for exterminating that kind of wild-eyed democracy, which 
stands only for industrial disintegration. 


An EFForT is being made by interviewing railroad presi- 
dents and college professors to revive the impression that the 
industrial depression is due to fiscal rather than industrial 
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causes. By this means it is hoped in the coming campaign to 
shelve the tariff question by adding emphasis to the money 
question. 

It is manifest to even the Evening Post that the administra- 
tion party has lost its grip upon public confidence; that all the 
booming they gave to the Wilson bill failed to revive public 
confidence in the free trade policy. Their only hope now is in 
minimizing the force with which the reaction will come. This 
they hope to do by filling the air with the sound money cry. 
Reform in our monetary system is, indeed, highly necessary, 
but so it is in our tariff system, and the havoc this administra- 
tion has created with industry should be corrected in short 
order by the next Congress. But the tariff revision should be 
accompanied or immediately followed by a vigorous reform in 
our monetary system. This should not consist in the mere 
establishment of gold monometallism, but it should comprise a 
genuine reform in our banking system, which is far more im- 
portant than monometallism or bimetallism. Sound banking 
would do more to give uniformity to the rates of interest and 
make borrowing for solvent business men and farmers easy 
than any legislation about the coinage could possibly do. The 
ssue should be protection and sound banking. Both free trade 
and free silver should be permanently dropped from the political 
calendar. 


Mr. CuHartes A. Towne, of the Sixth Minnesota District, 
has delivered one of the most carefully prepared addresses given 
in Congress on the silver question. His speech shows accurate 
compilation of facts presented in support of free coinage, but 
unfortunately his reasoning rests upon a sandy foundation. 
The chief point in his speech was to show that the fall in prices 
is due to the appreciation of gold, in proof of which he cites the 
index numbers, which, for such a purpose, are worthless. To 
take a hundred articles and average them may show that a 
change in the aggregate value has occurred. It could do 
nothing to show whether the change was due to monetary or 
economic causes. If the change in price is due to changes in 
the value of money, all commodities will be affected in the 
same direction and in precisely the same degree. Instead of 
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making this point clear, the index numbers obscure it by re- 
ducing all the commodities to a general average. 

Besides giving charts showing the movement according to 
the index numbers, Mr. Towne gives tables showing the change 
in the value of the different articles, which tables prove the 
worthlessness of his index-number charts. They show that 
during the period covered the value of some articles has risen 
25 per cent.; others have fallen 25 per cent., proving that the 
change is not due to the money, but to economic causes re- 
lating to the production of the articles themselves. Mr. Towne 
could not have given anything which more effectively destroys 
the chief prop of his whole argument than this table of prices. 
One might as well try to measure weight with a yardstick, or 
cloth with a pint mug, as to ascertain the effect of gold on the 
movement of prices by the use of the index numbers. 





THE 27TH OF JUNE will be the fiftieth anniversary of the 
repeal of the Corn Laws, and the Cobden Club, London, is 
preparing a great celebration in commemoration of that event. 
It must be something of a shock to the members of the Cobden 
Club to learn that just when they are trying to emphasize the 
virtues of England's free trade policy, by celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of its adoption, the English government, with the 
largest popular majority behind it in both the House of Com- 
mons and the House of Lords that has been known for a long 
time, is preparing to return to a protective policy, and so, in 
effect, officially announce to the world that, after all, the Cobden 
doctrine was but a temporary local expedient. 

To be sure, for a time, it helped English manufacturers, 
but it practically ruined English farmers, and now its virtues 
for manufacturers are rapidly evaporating, and a return to pro- 
tection seems the only way of saving England from a slow but 
sure industrial decline. Fortunately for England, her states- 
men have a large residuum of hard common sense. They never 
were pedantic enough to allow a theory, however sacred, to 
stand in their way of attaining any important object. And 
now, that under free trade, they see England is losing her hold 
on foreign markets, they are taking steps again to get the ben- 
efit of a protective policy. By way of softening the blow, how- 
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ever, the new name under which Great Britain is to return to 
protection is Imperial Federation. 

It is a little cruel in Mr. Chamberlain to project his scheme 
for a new protective régime just at the time the Cobden Club 
is commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the repeal of 
the Corn Laws. But it only shows that the administration 
thinks there is more statesmanship in pushing towards protec- 
tion for the future than in glorifying the free trade of the past. 





ENGLAND’s Treasury on April 16th had a surplus of 
$21,059,000, which Sir Michael Hicks-Beach declared to be the 
largest surplus ever known. The United States Treasury at 
the same date presents a deficit for the period in which the 
present administration has been in power of $262,000,000, as 
represented by increase of funded debt merely, and some mill- 
ions more, if all means of deficiency in revenue are added. 
This also is the heaviest deficit known in this country in time of 
peace, and exceeds the cost of every war save the last. 

Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, moreover, without intending to 
expound protectionist doctrine, declares that ‘‘ British and 
Irish spirits are entirely displacing foreign spirits ” in the home 
market, and that India and Ceylonese tea, produced within 
British dominions, were displacing Chinese teas in English 
markets at the rate of 10,000 o00 lbs. per annum. But Secre- 
tary Carlisle is silent upon the question whether any American 
product is displacing the foreign in any market, unless it may be 
our workingmen, of whom about 28,500 left the country last 
year in excess of all that arrived, thus attesting that the con- 
dition of laboris, for the first time in thirty-five years, better 
abroad than at home. 

America is, however, the more prosperous of the two coun- 
tries for statesmen. Poor Mr. Gladstone, after inheriting a 
fortune supposed to be ample for all the needs of a gentleman, 
and living prudently, is obliged to signalize his retirement, from 
the longest career as a party leader ever known, by selling his 
library and works of art to reduce his expenses. On the con- 
trary, our American President, after the most sudden and brief 
participation in party leadership which has ever crowned per- 
sonal mediocrity with national disaster, reviews his short period 
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of office-holding, only twelve years in all, to find that it has 
lifted him from a bachelor’s flat in Buffalo into the honor of 
being the first to retire from the Presidency a millionaire. 





Tue New York LEGISLATURE has just passed a law com- 
pelling railroads to carry bicycles free of charge. Why not 
pass a law that passengers shall ride free and have done with it? 
This is a part of the socialism by which farmers ask the govern- 
ment to pay the freight of their export products to foreign 
ports, which gave the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
power to regulate railroad tariffs and which created the bil 
now before the New York Legislature restricting the combina- 
tion of productive enterprise under the pretense of preventing 
‘**corners.”” All this only shows what dangerous legislation is 
possible under a democracy when the voters are ignorant of 
economics and political science. This bicycle law is simply 
a bid for the votes of bicycle riders at the expense of the rail- 
roads. It is a reflection upon the good sense and public integ- 
rity of the political party responsible for it. 

If a bicyclist should have his wheel carried free, why should 
not an equestrian have his horse carried free when he wants to 
go by rail? The popular assumption that railroads and large 
corporations should constantly be made the victims of attack 
by legislation, shows a state of economic viciousness. This 
kind of legislation is constantly being introduced into state leg- 
islatures as a means of compelling corporations to pay black- 
mail to political lobbyists and cheap legislators. The public 
sentiment which has made this possible is but the natural fruit 
of the educational campaign to which the American people 
have been treated during the last decade by free trade doctrin- 
aires and socialist propagandists. It was largely a campaign 
of industrial blackguardism for the sole purpose of discrediting a 
tariff policy; thinking that ignorant antagonism would be in- 
flamed more easily by constantly pointing to successful business 
men and large corporations as plunderers of the poor. The 
consequence is, the nation is saturated with semi-socialist senti- 
ment which is bearing fruit in a crop of dangerous socialistic 
legislation, which, if continued, will succeed in crippling the 
industrial enterprise of the nation. 
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THERE Is something strikingly elastic about the English 
Tories. While they stand normally as the defenders of tradi- 
tional institutions and die-in-the-ditch antagonists to political 
reform, they are constantly doing the unexpected and passing 
measures more radical than the radicals propose. It was in 
this sporadic way that the Tories gave England the Ten-Hour 
Law in 1846 and extended the suffrage to workingmen in 1867, 
after a protracted opposition to both. The present Tory ad 
ministration is repeating this characteristic. Always the oppo- 
nent of Irish legislation, the Salisbury administration has now 
introduced a more radical land bill than the Irish were able to 
extract from Gladstone. 

The new bill provides that tenants may sublet their hold- 
ings without the positive assent of the landlord; and that if the 
rent is too high for a tenant to pay, he can go into court and 
have it reduced. That when new leases are made and the 
value of land has been increased by improvements, the rent 
cannot be adjusted to the new value due to improvements. 
There is probably not a country in the world where the tenants 
have such favorable legislation as the last two bills give Ire- 
land. Yet the Irish tenantry seem to be no better off after this 
legislation than before, which shows that the real difficulty is 
not the question of rents. Irish farmers would hardly be able 
to get a living if there were no rents to pay at all. Their pov- 
erty is due to the backwardness of their industrial methods; 
they are too poor to have the implements of modern farming, 
and their holdings are too small to permit of truly economic 
methods. There is really no hope for making any considerable 
improvement in the condition of Ireland by fixing rents. What 
Ireland needs is a diversification of industries. She needs 
manufactures so that she can have a domestic market for what 
she produces and the development of capitalistic methods 
throughout her industries. The greatest injury that England 
inflicted upon Ireland was when she suppressed her manufac- 
tures. She can never atone for that by any socialistic tinkering 
with the rents. A return of manufacturing industries and cap- 
italistic methods would be worth more to Ireland than any land 
legislation or a Parliament in College Green or any other 
change in her political institutions. Her disease is economic, 
and diversification of industries is the only cure. 
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Leading Events of the Month. 


IMMIGRATION. 

Congress has again taken upthe immigration problem, and 
within the past few weeks several measures have been intro- 
duced embodying new restrictive and regulative features. One 
of these, prepared by Senator Lodge, requires that the appli- 
cant for admission be able to read and write in the language of 
his native country; another, reported in the House, provides 
that all immigrants must obtain from the United States Consular 
officers, at the port of embarkation, certificates showing that . 
they do not belong to any of the prohibited classes; and Repre- 
sentative Linton has a bill establishing a property test of $500 
in money for each immigrant, and requiring a residence of 
fifteen years before citizenship can be attained. 

The requirement of the second bill has already been in 
force in a limited sense for many years, with respect to immi- 
grants from certain Oriental countries, but undoubtedly it 
would materially lessen the chances of evasion if made general 
in its application. When the only examination is at this end of 
the voyage, the expense and hardships of deportation naturally 
weigh against over-strict enforcements of the law in many 
cases. 

It certainly should not be considered that ability to read 
and write in his native language of itself qualifies a foreigner 
for residence in the United States. As a test of admission, 
however, this would probably furnish some indication of his 
capacity to learn the language and comprehend the customs 
and institutions of the American people. 

The amount of money and length of residence called for in 
the Linton bill are both somewhat excessive, but, on the whole, 
a property qualification is by far the most effective test of indus- 
trial and intellectual capacity. The real danger to this country 
from European immigration is in the cheap-labor element 
that enters into it, and out of which have grown up our ‘‘ foreign 
colonies’’ and the sweating system. It is almost impossible to 
prevent this except by requiring some conclusive proof of 
ability to earn a living; and foran European laborer to have ac- 
cumulated several hundred dollars preparatory to coming here 
is, perhaps, as good an evidence of personal stamina as we need 
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demand. The necessity for legislation in this direction is 
pressing. It is true that owing to industrial depression the 
average monthly immigration has now fallen to but littke over 
one-half what it was in 1892, but of this number an increasingly 
large proportion is the undesirable overflow of the Latin 
countries of Southern Europe. During April there was an 
immense increase in Italian immigration, attributed to various 
temporary causes. Many of these new-comers had to be de- 
ported, and those landing, it is said, possessed an average of 
only about $8 apiece in money. 

This is a field which the new and broader policy of national 
protection as a scientific principle should no longer neglect. 
As it is at present, whatever indirect protection is given Amer- 
ican workingmen at the custom house, is in constant danger 
of neutralization by direct competition with foreign cheap 
laborers in person—the growing surplus which Europe, under 
her low-wage and foreign market economics, is incapable of 
taking care of at home. 


Raines Liguor-Tax Law. 

By the signature of Governor Morton the Raines bill be- 
comes a law, and on May 1st the entire excise system passes 
from local to state control. Undoubtedly this concentration 
will result in a more efficient administration of excise affairs, 
and as a matter of fact we shall probably have much less politi- 
cal corruption than has existed heretofore in the hundreds of 
petty boards acting with independent discretionary powers all 
over the state. The new commissioner and his assistants will 
constitute a definite body of public officials upon whom respon- 
sibility may be fixed. New York already has more saloons 
than any other state, and the number ought to be reduced. 
Uniformity in the regulations respecting location of saloons, 
character of dealers, etc., will probably take the ‘‘ personal 
pull” element largely out of the situation, while the abolition of 
free lunches is a particularly excellent feature, from a purely 
economic standpoint. 

But, on the other hand, it is doubtful if the actual con- 
sumption of liquor can ever be materially reduced by legisla- 
tion of this character. It attacks the problem at the wrong 
end. Saloons exist solely because of the demand for what they 
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furnish, and they are most numerous and thriving where pov- 
erty and ignorance are most dense. Indeed, it will not be sur- 
prising if the disreputable gin-mills prove to be the very ones 
that can best afford to pay the increased tax. The real reform 
needed, therefore, is social rather than penal; it should deal 
with the conditions that create intemperance and its accom- 
panying evils. Already, in New York City, a strict enforce- 
ment of the Sunday prohibition has simply resulted in a largely 
increased Saturday night trade in bottled liquors. 

The peculiar feature in the discussion of all measures of 
this character is the conflict between the interest of revenue 
and reform. If revenue is the object, then the more saloons 
the better; but if gradual extermination is the purpose, then a 
decreasing tax return ought to bea welcome sign. The pres- 
ent law may accomplish both results to a certain extent, but 
the inconsistency of this crowning argument in its favor still 
remains. 


Jupce Ciement’s Decision. 

A decision of considerable importance to trades unionism 
has been recently handed down by Judge Clement, of Brooklyn, 
in a case involving the right of labor organizations to collect 
fines for violations of rules. It was held that a labor union, as 
a legal institution, may regulate the rates of wages and hours 
of employment to be accepted by its members, and enact by- 
laws that members shall not work with non-union men. Fines 
to enforce these rules may be legally collected. 

It is to be hoped that this decision will be sustained. Effec- 
tive organization is the strong feature of the whole working- 
men’s movement for high wages and improved conditions. A 
labor union is formed for mutual advantage, and whoever be- 
comes a member is supposed to do so with full understanding 
of its regulations and his obligations to abide by them. This is 
the fundamental principle of all organized bodies, upon which 
their self-maintenance depends. Judge Clement’s opinion, 
therefore, introduces nothing new, but simply recognizes the 
right of labor unions to share with'other organizations in these 
common and necessary privileges. 

At the same time, if trades unions would devote themselves 
more thoroughly to educational work with their men, so that 
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the fact of membership became a definite guaranty of integrity, 
and working with a ‘‘scab” actually meant working with an 
inferior craftsman, there would be less temptation to violation 
of rules, and, in the public estimation, more justification for 
their enforcement. 


GREATER New York BILL. 

Though the New York-Brooklyn consolidation measure 
passed the Assembly only by the aid of Tammany votes, and 
has since been officially disapproved by the mayors of both cities, 
the present programme seems to be to make it a law any- 
how. In all the hearings before Mayors Strong and Wurster, 
the bulk of the opposition argument was directed, not against 
the consolidation idea, but against the present unstatesman- 
like and unbusinesslike method of bringing it about. The pop- 
ulation of the territory to be united nearly equals that of the 
whole United States in 1789, and as Mr. Seth Low pointed out 
before Mayor Strong, the original federation of the states was 
not decreed until a constitution had been prepared, discussed 
and accepted. This is certainly the logical method of proced- 
ure, whether the two cases are wholly parallel or not. But un- 
der the new plan, consolidation is fixed for a certain date, 
whether the Charter Commission shall have been able to master 
all the immense complexity of details, local and constitutional, 
by that time or not. This is perhaps the most important un- 
dertaking of the kind ever attempted, and it is difficult to see 
the necessity for so much haste. The present measure has been 
justified on the ground of obedience to the popular will, but un- 
questionably the real will of the citizens who voted to con- 
solidate these two great municipalities was and is that the 
union shall be effected by a plan of action somewhat commen- 
surate with the magnitude of the interests involved. 


Anti-‘‘ Cornerinc”” Law. 

A bill just signed by Governor Morton makes it a mis- 
demeanor for any corporation to enter into a combination or 
conspiracy for the purpose of forcing up the price of the neces- 
saries of life. This was directed principally against a reported 
‘*combine” to put up the price of coal. Such legislation is, 
doubtless, intended to protect the public, but it usually hampers 
capital, to the final injury of the public. The real law that will 
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more and more correct these speculative tendencies is economic 
rather than statutory. Ability to offer the public superior ad- 
vantages is about the only power that continuously holds great 
corporations and trusts together. Whenever attempts are made 
to increase profits by arbitrary methods, successful competition 
again becomes possible, and the ‘‘combine” usually falls 
apart by its own weight. More fortunes by far have been lost 
than gained in this way. A growing recognition of the fact 
that competition is always in operation, potentially if not 
actually, will tend to eliminate ‘‘cornering” schemes, and at 
the same time preserve to the community the immense ad- 
vantages of concentrated enterprise. 


Tue Frencu CABINET. 

The French Socialists are having an opportunity to observe, 
in the troubles of their leaders, M. Bourgeois and his associ- 
ates, some of the difficulties of practical statesmanship. For 
two months past the cabinet has been proceeding without the 
confidence of the Senate, and now the first foreign complication 
of importance results in the resignation of the Foreign Minis- 
ter, M. Berthelot. This was the dispute over appropriating a 
part of the Egyptian Reserve Fund for the expenses of the new 
British expedition against the dervishes on the Upper Nile. 
The French press vehemently denounced the scheme, and the 
French and Russian members of the Egyptian Public Debt 
Commission lodged a formal protest against it, but M. Bour- 
geois has no further action to report except that secret negotia- 
tions with England on the subject are in progress. It is diffi- 
cult to see just what ‘‘ negotiations” are going to accomplish, 
now that the appropriation has been made and expended and 
the expedition is well under way. 


Cusa. 

The Cuban insurgents, now ‘‘ bandits,” according to General 
Weyler’s latest decree, appear to have won at least two im- 
portant engagements during the past month, and without doubt 
several filibustering expeditions have succeeded in landing 
military supplies on the island. During the coming rainy 
season, moreover, the native fighters will have a distinct ad- 
vantage over foreign troops. Mr. Murat Halstead, in the April 
Review of Reviews, gives the white population of the island as 
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about double that of the colored. This is a considerably better 
showing than could be made, for instance, by the ‘‘ Black 
Republic” of Hayti, and it is possible that a democratic ex- 
periment in Cuba might prove successful—at least, relatively to 
the present régime. Neither the record of the Spanish rule 
for centuries, nor the general character of that nation, gives 
much promise that administrative reforms in Cuba would be 
genuine or lasting. 

The President does not seem inclined to follow the sugges- 
tion of the Senate resolutions, recently adopted by the House, 
that he use his good offices with Spain for the recognition of 
Cuban independence. Instead, he has appointed General Fitz- 
hugh Lee to succeed Consul-General Williams at Havana, and 
it is understood that General Lee is to investigate the actual 
military situation, and supply the administration with official 
information. This is probably the wisest course to be taken 
under the present circumstances. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

Lord Salisbury’s statement favoring propositions looking 
towards a permanent Court of Arbitration for all disputes be- 
.tween England and the United States, makes the discussion of 
that plan at once important. However great the advantages 
of such a tribunal, there are manifestly some classes of funda- 
mental international privileges which could never be submitted 
to it, and should be excepted from any general arbitration 
agreement. In other cases also, the whole significance of a dis- 
pute might depend upon an immediate decision, or at least an 
enforced suspension of operations until the arbitrators could 
act. The slaughter of seals almost to the point of extermina- 
tion, during the long Bering Sea disputes, is an example in 
point. Furthermore, a general agreement of this kind should 
include all the American republics or none. 
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Economics in the Magazines. 


CurreENCY BY GovERNMENT Note. Deficiency of Revenue 
the Cause of our Financial Ills. By John Sherman, in The 
Forum for April. The Ex-Secretary marshals the facts show- 
ing that had there been no deficiency of revenue there would 
have been no inability on the part of the government to redeem 
its notes in gold. But he makes his proof to rest entirely on 
the post hoc ergo propter hoc argument that no inability to re- 
deem the notes except by borrowing gold occurred until after 
the revenue had fallen short of expenditures. This is, how- 
ever, inconclusive and unsatisfactory to many minds. There is 
the ‘‘ neglected element ’’ in Mr. Sherman’s argument that no 
matter how great the excess of revenue over expenditure, it 
will not furnish the government with gold with which to re- 
deem the notes in gold unless the revenue is itself paid in gold, 
and that not a penny of customs duties paid in the Atlantic 
states has now been paid in gold in several years. Mr. Sher- 
man may say, ‘‘if there is a sufficient greenback revenue the 
government can easily buy the necessary gold with the green- 
backs.” It can, so long as those greenbacks are at par and the 
maintenance of the greenbacks at par depends upon gold being 
in the treasury to redeem the greenbacks with. After all, 
therefore, Mr. Sherman’s specific for keeping the gold in the 
treasury depends upon the gold being in the treasury. It ar- 
gues in a circle. It is like the negro’s reason for sitting in his 
roofless cabin under his tipped-up dining table during the rain: 

‘*Why don’t you put a roof on your house, Sambo?” 

‘*T can’t, massa, because it rains.’’ 

‘* But why don’t you put a roof on when it don’t rain ?” 

‘*T don’t need no roof when it don’t rain, massa.” 

If a gold revenue is necessary to enable the government to 
supply the merchants with $305,617,419 in gold for export be- 
tween July 1, 1892, and December 1, 1895, and with $54,649,- 
093 in addition for the banks to hoard, and if the effect of there 
being $500,000,000 of government notes out is that the whole 
of the customs duties are, in fact, paid in notes needing re- 
demption, and not one cent of it in gold, and if the ability of 
government to buy gold for redemption, with its irredeemable 
notes, depends upon redemption actually occurring, then we 
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land in the fetitio principii, that the government's ability to re- 
deem depends on its ability to redeem. 

The point is how, with no revenue whatever necessarily 
payable in coin, the government can maintain coin redemption 
except by buying the coin. It cannot be done. 

Mr. Sherman concludes his article by praising our existing 
government currency as the best in the world. 

It is open to grave question whether a currency of notes 
which has absolutely no asset behind it to secure its redemption 
except the excess of revenue over expenditure, which is not an 
asset at all, but a contingency and an accident, liable to disap- 
pear at any moment, can be truly said to be the best currency 
extant, particularly when one of the incidents of receiving it for 
customs duties is to render it impossible for the government to 
collect the kind of revenue it needs to collect, in order to main- 
tain the value of this very currency. Should McKinley be nom- 
inated and elected to the Presidency, and should John Sherman 
have charge of the Treasury, it by bare possibility may happen 
as a coincidence that when the greenback revenue shall be 
restored, the demand for gold for export will stop and the neces- 
sity of obtaining a revenue in gold will disappear. But we can 
no more believe this result to be absolutely sure to follow than 
that a farm which raises nothing but pumpkins can by no possi- 
bility be driven to the necessity of getting its eggs by purchase. 
In fact, Mr. Sherman’s opinions, though in line with an opinion 
in favor of the superiority of a government currency over a bank 
currency, once given by the banking economist, Ricardo, do not 
seem to us to rest on sound principles. We think Ricardo failed 
to appreciate the effects of absence of assets on a government 
currency. 


IrriGATION. Pump Irrigation on the Great Plains. By 
H. V. Hinckley, in The Engineering Magazine for April. Mr. 
Hinckley selects points in Southwestern Kansas, not far re- 
moved from the Colorado and Oklahoma lines, where there is 
no rainfall sufficient to grow any crop for the food of man or 
beast, and shows that by windmill pumping, crops and fruits 
worth from $18 per acre in wheat, to $1,000 per acre in orchard, 
can be produced. The cuts enforce this fact with abundant 
illustrations which have the force of proof. A curious ques- 
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tion is whether the water supply thus obtained is really perma- 
nent, or whether, as it comes to be drawn upon, it may not, 
like the petroleum supplies in Northern Pennsylvania, or the 
natural gas at Pittsburg, fail. Mr. Hinckley is frank enough 
to declare that what is really needed is a means of getting 
water by ‘‘sun power,” as that is the only form of power 
that will work with an intensity proportionate to the drought. 


Lanp-Ownersuip. Limitation as a Remedy. By John 
Clark Ridpath, LL.D., in 7he Arena for April. Land owner- 
ship is given as the first title under which “limitation as a 
remedy ” is to be considered. We infer that limitation, as to 
all other natural opportunities, and perhaps faculties, is to fol- 
low. We are to have limitations on the wealth one can accu- 
mulate, perhaps on the knowledge one can acquire, since that is 
only intellectual wealth, on the number of persons one can 
employ, the number of sheep and cattle he can own, the num- 
ber of copies of a magazine he can circulate, the number of 
books he can write or print, the number of shares he can hold 
in any corporation, etc. Our English forefathers preceded us 
by limiting the number of sheep one man could own several 
centuries ago. But the most usual limitations imposed on man- 
kind have been in the line of either one wife, one vote, one 
Church, one king and country, one name without aliases, one 
office, one college course, one homestead, one seat in a railway 
car, one flag, one political party, and perhaps one slice of bread 
to two fish-balls. Whether we are limited to one life or not is 
a much disputed problem. Also whether we have all one 
genesis, and are sprung from one ancestor or germ cell. Mr. 
Ridpath’s aim is to prove that the class of men who acquire 
more land than can be used by them to the best advantage of 
the community are to be restricted—whether asto acreage, or as 
to value, or as to number of tenants or modes of use, we are 
not informed. The North American Indians, and indeed all 
savage races, agree with Mr. Ridpath, but are more radical. 
They believe there should be no private title to land at all. 
Perhaps if Mr. Ridpath could only assemble all who are 
opposed to the monopoly of land by private owners on dress 
parade, the mere power of this exhibit would settle the ques- 
tion without further argument. 
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Revativity. The Relativity of Political Economy. By 
Francis W. Howard, in The American Catholic Quarterly Review 
for January. A valuable study, based mainly on the Comtean 
doctrine, that sociology is, of all the sciences, that which com- 
bines greatest complexity in phenomena with least certitude in 
general conclusions (7. ¢., laws). With all due respect for the 
clerical writer’s distrust toward the conclusions which men are 
able to arrive at concerning the laws which govern society in this 
life, we must be permitted to doubt whether, in a strictly 
scientific point of view, the problem is made clearer by capping 
them with all the hypotheses which are possible concerning the 
life tocome. Mr. Howard says: ‘‘In no two ages and in no 
two countries does man obtain his subsistence in exactly the 
same way, and consequently the political economy of one age 
may have but little in common with that of the next.’””’ We 
answer, Is it any different with ethics, theology or faith? Is 
the Christian world to day willing to sink seven millions of lives 
to recover the holy sepulchre from the infidel? Does it even 
imagine that a sepulchre can be holy? Is there not at least as 
great ‘‘relativity” in all the other lines of thought, and 
especially in theology, as in political economy? Did not 
Christianity in the first century find its highest theological 
formula in a belief in the immediate end of the world? Is 
there anything left of this belief to-day? What has become of 
the discussion between the advocates of the Homoousion and 
the Homoiousion which once rent the Church? Obviously as 
rapid a transition occurs daily in theological as in economic 
controversy. Even the Catholic Church moves its doctrinal 
stakes at least once in a half century. Within the last half 
century it has added the immaculate conception of Mary and 
the Papal infallibility to its doctrinal stock. It is as impossible 
for the human mind to stand still in its doctrinal creeds as in 


scientific theories. 
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Book Reviews. 


Sociatism: Irs GrowTrH anp Outcome. By William Morris 
and E. Belfort Bax. London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1893. Pp. 335. 


This purports to present the history of the development of 
Socialist views, mainly through brief biographical notices of the 
persons whose names are prominent in connection with the 
topic. It is superficial both in its omissions and in its illustra- 
tions, omitting the practical examples of Socialism among the 
Greeks, such as their ‘‘common tables,’’ and the Socialist 
theories of Plato, and their refutation by Aristotle, all of which 
is doubtless ignored because it tends to refute the favorite 
superstition of the ‘‘ scientific socialists” that they are an un- 
refuted and original product of modern times. To recite that 
every form of modern Socialism ran out its race in Greece 
twenty centuries ago, and that speculation, in that day, dosed 
the world with its ‘“‘looking backwards,” as fully as in ours, 
and betook itself to its ‘‘phalansteries” as successfully as in 
the past half century, is a form of thought which is not welcome 
to the dreamer who desires it understood that his dream is an 
entirely new one. 

Nor do Messrs. Bax and Morris attempt to notice the 
modern economic argument that the thing that is new in what 
they call modern capitalism is that it attains to the greatest 
universality and equality in the consumption of enjoyable goods 
through the concentration of the ownership of non-enjoyable 
goods or reproductive agents (such as land, mines, machinery, 
etc.) into the hands of the wealthy few whocan afford to accept 
the lowest and smallest percentage rate of compensation for its 
use, so that society at large is served more cheaply and econo- 
mically by large capitalists than by small ones. No allusion is 
made to the argument that the intensity of individual selfish- 
ness is imperatively required to stimulate the average man toa 
sufficient rate of production to sustain the whole mass, that 
when this stimulus is applied to the utmost to all men, none too 
much for the needs of all is produced, as shown by the fact that 
the whole quantity produced is consumed, and all of it within 
the year in which it is produced, except the small modicum of 
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added annual wealth which can only be made profitable to its 
owner by being converted into machinery, capital, or other 
form of stored-up labor. 

A vast amount of good new white paper and excellent 
black ink are constantly being consumed in the production of 
Socialist books, all of which are themselves a proof that a fair 
revenue is at all times derivable by thrifty profit-makers from 
telling the poor, for a trifling charge, how poor they really are. 
It is greatly to be hoped that in due time the course of individ- 
ual profit for these writers will be found in spreading before 
their readers some analysis of the economic arguments which 
go to show that equal diffusion of the ownership of reproductive 
wealth (such as Roscher shows to prevail among the Caribs, 
Kamschatkans, Beloochees, Zulus and all savage tribes) is fatal 
to social progress and productive only of the most intense indi- 
vidual slavery and social degradation. Human life becomes so 
cheap where equality and community in the ownership of the 
land prevails, asin Ashantee and Dahomey, that when a chief 
dies several hundred virgins must be slain in order that the 
canoe which holds his corpse may be floated in the ditch which 
is filled with their blood. In a capitalistic civilization, on the 
contrary, like that in the United States or England, human 
welfare becomes of so much interest to all the members of 
society that a failure by an employer to pay a dozen men as 
high wages as they were heretofore paid, will cause a hundred 
thousand men to lay down the tools of their industry and inter- 
est themselves emotionally in the wage-rate of men or women 
whom they never saw, whose occupations they do not follow, 
and even whose names and nationalities they do not know or 
care to know. Men like Bax and Morris believe that there is a 
market for books which incite to discontent and none for books 
that explain economic law. Hence they write histories of society 
into which no higher economic law can find entrance than that 
the naked pursuit of profit by employers, when left to itself, is 
not a sufficiently humane, or just or intelligent economic force 
to which to entrust the destiny of employees. Very true! But 
as the destiny of employees finds psychic forces within the 
breasts of the employees themselves as potential as the sense of 
profit in employers, why not credit both forces with their due 
potency in the evolution of society? 
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PotiricaL Economy ror Hicu ScuHooits anp ACADEMIES. By 
Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D., etc. Boston and London: 
Ginn & Co.,, 1895. Pp. 108, r2mo. 

This compact little work is well conceived and admirably 
executed, in most respects, as a first book of instruction in eco- 
nomics. It will be read with more interest by most adult busi- 
ness men and ‘‘new” or ‘‘science ” women, than the longer 
and more abstract treatises. It ison the lines of Hamilton, the 
first Congress, List, Carey and the present Republican party, 
as to protection. On the issue of bimetallism, it regards the 
fall in silver as being a consequence instead of the cause of the 
demonetization of that metal. On ‘‘ Domestic Commerce,” and 
on ‘** Socialism, Communism and Anarchism,” the book is in- 
structive and sound. But even Homer sometimes nods, Pro- 
fessor Thompson has evidently never dug for clams, until after 
they were boiled and deep in the soup. If he had, he could not 
have written (on page 24) of the ‘‘ alertness of eye and hand 
needed to keep him (the clam) from escaping.” He must have 
borrowed his notion of this alertness from the story of Charles 
Lamb, at dinner, delving with his long-handled spoon down into 
the depths of the soup tureen for another clam. For a time it 
escaped him, but bringing it up at last, he added (this is a strictly 
English pun): ‘‘ De profundis clam ‘av I.” But on the beach 
clams don’t usually exhibit speed. 


Tue Law or Civitization aND Decay: An Essay on His- 
tory. By Brooks Adams _ London: Swan, Sonnenschein 

& Co., Ltd. New York: Macmillan & Co. 1895. Pp. 302, 

Price, $2.50. 

This is a remarkable and stirring survey of history for 
two thousand years past, from the standpoint of a philosopher 
who sees in the conflicts and wars of that period mainly a 
struggle between the people whose action is controlled by 
economic motives and material interests, on the one side, who 
may fairly be called industrialists or money worshippers, and 
the people who are dominated by imagination (faith, religion, 
priesthood, ‘the supernatural), on the other, who, in the light in 
which Mr. Brooks presents them, are usually ‘‘ Christ wor- 
shippers,” though the local ascendancy of any other religious 
cult, based on the supernatural, if such there were, would not 
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conflict with the author’s philosophic view. This being the 
major key in his strain, or what in dramatic literature would 
be called the ‘‘hero” and the ‘heavy villain,” it in no small 
degree sustains the interest and piques the curiosity to find 
that throughout the story there runs another purely economic 
drama betweea the money lenders or usurers or coiners of gold 
and silver, on the one side, and the debtor classes, laborers and 
producers, small farmers, merchants and traders, on the other. 
One might expect the latter to form a subdivision of the 
money worshippers, but they are not. The cleavage between 
the materialist and the religious class is one that cuts society 
perpendicularly, leaving an equal portion of upper classes or 
leaders, generals, statesmen and capitalists to both. The 
cleavage between the money making or lending, and the money 
borrowing class, is horizontal, dividing always the enslavers 
from the enslaved. Mr. Adams makes no concealment of the 
fact that on the former issue he thinks with the money 
worshippers against the supernaturalists, or, as he calls them, 
the imaginationists. He believes that the gradual victory of 
the former over the latter (of the ‘‘ material’’ over the 
‘‘ spiritual,” as many would phrase it) has been a steady 
triumph of science over superstition, of truth over imposture, 
of equality over despotism, of liberty over enslavement, and 
of happiness over suffering. He also sympathizes with the 
view that a continual depreciation in the purchasing power of 
money, arising from the inflation in its volume, has been 
synonymous with the emancipation of the lower orders of 
society, and that a contraction in the volume of money is the 
mark of the increasing exactions of the money lenders and 
sufferings of the producing classes. On the question of the 
function of religion, therefore, he follows in the wake of Gibbon 
and Buckle, and wants but little church and plenty of science. 
On the question of money he stands with Sir Archibald Alison, 
Carey and Delmar, against Overstone, Mill and the bullionists, 
and wants ‘‘soft’’ money, ‘‘ credit” money, plenty of money, 
anything to prevent money from getting dear. The descrip- 
tions which are given of life and industry, of land ownership 
and slavery, under the Roman Empire, are graphic, striking 
and full of touches of light only obtainable by deep and exhaust- 
ive reading. 
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Tue MANUAL oF Statistics, 1896, anD Stock ExcHANGE Hanp- 
BOOK. New York: Chas. H. Nicoll, publisher. Price, $3. 
This gives the facts concerning each railway and industrial 

company necessary to enable an investor to form an intelligent 

opinion concerning the true value of its stock, including cost, 
history of the undertaking, earning power, changes of manage- 
ment, assets, debts and expenses. It includes also commercial, 
banking and mining and traction companies, insurance, but not 
manufacturing, and the quotations for stocks of the kind cov- 
ered, in all the stock markets of the country from Boston to 

San Francisco; also statistics of cotton, wheat, real estate, bank 

clearings, interest laws and other matters of interest to dealers 

in stocks and securities. 


Ciasses AND Masses. By William H. Mallock. New York: 

Macmillan & Co. Pp. 129. 1896. Price, $1.25. 

In combating the Socialist claim that the rich are growing 
richer and the poor poorer, Mr. Mallock has done some effective 
work.’ In the little book before us, however, he has entered 
into the larger field of general economics, and with doubtful 
advantage both to himself and his subject. 

The first chapter consists of an article entitled, ‘‘ How is 
Wealth Distributing Itself,” previously published in the Pa// 
Mall Magazine, and is a very efficient rebuttal of the Socialist 
claim regarding the distribution of wealth. The remainder of 
the book is largely devoted to an obvious effort to show that 
the demands of the working classes for more wages and better 
conditions is a mistaken movement that should be discouraged. 
Mr. Mallock thinks it is a social crime to make laborers dis- 
contented, or encourage their discontent. He has introduced 
a great many grotesque pictures, half truths and much poor 
reasoning, to show that laborers are getting practically all it is 
possible for them to have. 

He speaks with sneering flippancy of ‘‘humane condi- 
tions,” ‘‘ humane living,” the ‘‘ living wage,” and other phrases 
used by the laboring classes to express their feelings regarding 
their own condition. He assumes that the discontent among 
the laborers is something that ‘‘their leaders had taught them,” 
which leaders he delights to call ‘‘ professional agitators.” 
This quality justifies the English workingmen in regarding the 
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book as a piece of special pleading against them and the welfare 
of their class. 

After a considerable display of being simple and matter of 
fact, in statement, he presents what is practically Henry 
George’s formula, as follows: The ‘‘minimum standard of 
humane living” is determined, and is necessarily determined, 
by the maximum which a man who pays no rent can extract by 
his own labor from the worst soil under cultivation. It would be 
difficult more completely to miss the mark in any discussion of 
the wages question. 

This is not true in any community, and the more varied the 
occupations and complex the civilization, the farther from the 
truth does this formula become. If this statement were true, 
no laborers could earn more than those laborers who occupy 
land for which they have to pay no rent, which, of course, 
everybody knows is not the case. 

Instead of saying that the standard of ‘‘humane living”’ is 
determined by what a man can extract by his own labor from 
the worst soil under cultivation, it would be more nearly true to 
say the value of the product of such land is determined by the 
standard of living of the laborers who produce it. 

A laborer does not lay more brick per hour to-day than he 
did four hundred years ago, but he gets ten times as much for 
laying a hundred brick to-day as he did then. And why? because 
the man is more costly and his service is more expensive, and, 
consequently, the value of bricklaying is much higher, not 
that he lays more brick, but that the laying of every brick he 
handlescosts more, solely because he is a more expensive social 
factor. Thelaying of brick costs more per hundred in one 
country than in another, and in one locality than in another in 
the same country, and in the same country at different periods, 
and all for the same reason. 

Having concluded that the standard of living and conse- 
quently the income of the laborers is ‘‘ determined, and neces- 
sarily determined, by the maximum, which a man who pays no 
rent can extract by his own labor from the worst sotl under cultt- 
vation,” Mr. Mallock concludes that the condition of the labor- 
ers is not a proper subject for sympathy, but that it is the 
inevitable result of a natural law, and ‘‘it would be folly and 
madness to attempt to make them discontented.” 
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Any person who is acquainted with the conditions of labor, 
and particularly with the conditions of agricultural labor, in 
England, with wages at ten shillings ($2.50) a week, and can 
say that it is ‘‘ folly and madness to attempt to make them dis- 
contented,” may well be taken as an apologist for barbarism. 

Mr. Mallock ought to know that the salvation of the work- 
ing classes lies in their becoming discontented. The reason the 
agricultural laborers of England have made no progress since 
1840 is that they have been too contented, and their content- 
ment has made them among the lowest types of laborers in 
Europe. 

On page 137, he has a peculiar diagram showing that the 
proportion of agricultural produce per hand is higher in England 
than any country, including the United States. Just where he 
gets these facts he does not tell, but they are in direct conflict 
with facts on that topic given by Mulhall. Whatever date Mr. 
Mallock’s diagram is intended to represent is not indicated, but 
there has been no radical change in the productive power of the 
different countries during the last few years. 

In his ‘‘History of Prices,” page 81, Mulhall gives facts 
which, taking all kinds of grain together, show a product 
annually of 920 bushels per laborer in the United States as 
compared with 540 per agricultural laborer in Great Britain. 

There is good ground for defending capitalistic enterprises 
against socialistic attacks, but to urge that it isa crime to make 
laborers discontented with their lot is a little worse than nothing. 
It is asking laborers to believe what every day’s experience 
teaches them is false, and serves only to make those who 
write such stuff appear in the light of defenders of industrial 
hardship and enemies of social improvement. 
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Daily Freeman, City of Kingston, N. Y.—‘‘ The pages of 
Gunton’s MaGazineE glisten with pregnant suggestions upon 
the great economical and political questions of the day. It is 
interesting as well as philosophical and instructive. No one 
who is interested in economics should fail to read it regularly.” 


Tribune, Scranton, Pa.—‘‘ Probably one could not buy on 
any news-stand in the world a better digested quarter’s worth 
of economic literature than is to be had in the April issue of 
Gunton’s MaGazine. Professor Gunton solves the currency 
question, shows the need of restoring the American merchant 
marine, and discusses ten or a dozen other grave and weighty 
topics—all with the ease of a master thinker. And the good 
thing about Gunton is that nine times in ten he is all right.” 


Light, San Antonio, Tex.—‘‘Its accuracy in statement, 
whether of facts or figures, is vouched for, and it will be found 
valuable as a reference. It will repay thoughtful perusal by 
the politician.” 


Tribune, Scranton, Pa.—‘‘ Professor Gunton goes to the 
root of the subjects he discusses, and does not try to befog the 
atmosphere.”’ 


svening Tribune, New Albany, Ind.—‘ The articles are 
as sound in logic as they are forceful and clear in thought. 
They are written from the standpoint of a pure Americanism. 
We should be glad to see this magazine have a large circulation 
among us. It tells the truth on the great subjects it discusses.” 


Daily News, Aurora, Ill.—‘‘ For those seeking for a broader 
knowledge of American economics and political science, Gun- 
Ton’s MaGazine, published monthly at New York, is beyond 
comparison the most excellent journal of its kind printed.”’ 


Republican, Peru, Ind.—‘‘Every American who gives 
thought to the great questions involved in economics should by 
all means read GunTon’s MAGAZINE.” 


Orleans American, Albion, Orleans County, N. Y.—‘‘ The 
tone of its articles is dignified, fair and exhaustive. We com- 
mend it to ail who make a study of political economy and its 
deductions are applicable to the condition of things in this 
country at the present day.” 


Morning Patriot, Jackson, Mich.—‘‘We like Gunron’s 
MaGazineE because it is an honest protection periodical, and 








never knowingly misstates a fact. Misrepresentation is so 
common in tariff advocacy that this makes reading it quite 
satisfactory.” 


Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa.—‘‘Whoever desires to 
keep up with the developments of the day in the discussion of 
politics, finance and economics should become a reader of 
GuntTon’s MaGaZzIne.” 


Standard,. Watertown, N. Y.—‘‘ Professor Gunton is a 
well-known and able defender of ‘scientific protection’ and 
sound money, and the author of several works of repute, one of 
which, ‘Wealth and Progress,’ is pronounced by the Political 
Science Quarterly to be the most notable contribution to the 
science since Walker’s ‘Wages Question.’ We should think this 
magazine would be of especial interest to intelligent students of 
affairs just now.” 


Daily News, Dansville, N. Y.—‘‘ That peerless economic 
monthly, Gunton's MaGazine, for April, is on our table. We 
can frankly say of it that for those who wish to quit so much 
haphazard reading and turn to the real study of economic sub- 
jects, this is the magazine they want. To the public man who 
wants to really understand public questions in their economic 
bearings, it is a great help.” 


Morning Herald, Utica, N. Y.—‘*‘ Gunton’s MaGazine is 
filled with an abundance of interesting and instructive read- 
ing for the student of economic and political science. This 
periodical is one of the most useful aids, if not almost indis- 
pensable, to an intelligent understanding of the great public 
questions.” 


Daily Times, Gloucester, Mass.—‘‘ Gunton’s MaGazine, 
devoted to American economics and political science, is replete 
in matter which enables one to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the leading topics of the day.” 


Cape Ann Breeze, Gloucester, Mass.—‘‘ Gunton’s MaGa- 
zinE is one of which those who have a liking for solid literature 
are fond.” 


Press, Cambridge, Mass.—‘‘ Gunton’s Macazine discusses 
in a forcible tone various phases of the subjects of American 
economics and political science. It is safe to say that the mag- 
azine holds a conspicuous position among the successful 
monthly periodicals, and every number brings forth something 
fresh and interesting in relation to those subjects which are ex- 
acting such widespread attention at this time. 


Herald, Steubenville, O.—‘‘It is the only magazine in 
America devoted to political economy, and its arguments are as 
sound as its statements are reliable.” 











